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IL—THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


Le Symbole des Apétres. Par Michel Nicolas. Paris. 1867. 
Histoire duCredo. Par Athanase Coquerel, Fils. Paris. 1869. 


WE are frequently reminded by some modern prophets 
that this is a critical age. The first intellectual duty is 
doubt; the one unpardonable sin is credulity. The scien- 
tific conscience finds no merit in belief on slight evidence, 
knows no enthusiasm in belief against the evidence ; and 
whatever presents itself for acceptance, is compelled to vir.- 
dicate its right to be enrolled among the essentials of faith. 
And although the theologians have not yet succeeded in 
establishing their basis in universally felt facts of conscious- 
ness, they are at any rate awakening from the sleep into 
which they have been lulled by the voice of authority, and 
are attempting to set their house in order, since they will 
have some other temple than the pure and faithful heart. 
It is a singular sign of the weakness of orthodoxy that it 
should be still incapable of realizing faith without dogma, 
and yet should stake its existence on the simultaneous 
belief in contradictory propositions ; and while professing 
to possess the only remedy for the scepticism of the nine- 
teenth century, should have nothing better to offer than a 
protest against the heresies of the fourth. Compelled, how- 
ever, at length to consider the insecurity of her own con- 
dition, the English Church would fain strengthen herself 
by surrendering indefensible positions, that she may con- 
centrate her forces, and perhaps rally some fresh support, 
to preserve the achievements of the past, and, if possible, 
win new triumphs for the future. Meantime the modern 
spirit has so far invaded her domain, as to insist on sub- 
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mitting her dogmas to a searching historical analysis ; while 
from another side her right to impose dogmas at all, whe- 
ther true or false, is vigorously attacked. But whenever 
any one more wise and far-seeing, or more tolerant and 
genial, than the rest, has recommended some relaxations of 
church doctrine, his advice has always been met with the 
not unnatural but plaintive utterance, “Where shall we 
stop? We must draw the line somewhere.” 

There appears to be a growing disposition to adopt the 
Creed, “commonly called the Apostles’ Creed,” as the limit 
of concession. It is the sole test of membership of the 
Church of England as required in the Baptismal Service and 
the Office for the Visitation of the Sick. More than two 
hundred years ago, when Cromwell desired to construct a 
National Church as comprehensive as possible, Baxter and 
Owen and other divines were requested to define the essen- 
tials of faith. Baxter proposed as the basis of the enlarged 
Church, the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Apostles’ Creed. The Independents, however, generally 
held Calvinistic doctrines, which were unfavourable to tole- 
ration within the same Church, and the aspirations of 
Cromwell remained uniultilled. It is possible that two cen- 
turies may have taught orthodoxy charity, and given priest- 
craft wisdom. There is nothing necessarily everlasting 
about a hierarchy; and an establishment is not by any 
means self-existent. With their political raison dé‘re, how- 
ever, we are not now concerned; but on the supposition 
that a National Church would be justified in going to the 
Apostles rather than to Athanasius for its statement of the 
essentials of Christian doctrine, it may be worth while to 
ask whether even this concession would suffice. Does the 
Apostles’ Creed offer a suiiable basis for comprehension? 
Can it really claim the authority, if not of apostolic origin, 
at any rate of being a faithful representative of apostolic 
teaching ? 

It is perhaps an evidence of the docility of believers, that 
it has never occurred to them to compare the Credo with 
the Testament, by way of seeing whether “it may be proved 
by most certain warrant of Holy Scripture.”* It appears 
at the first glance to err alike by excess and defect. When 





* Articles of the Church of England, Art. 8. 
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Jesus committed his spirit to his Father, it was at least a 
strange response to that last act of trust, to send him down 
to hell. The parable of the Prodigal Son does not make the 
Church the sole dispenser of the forgiveness of sins. The 
Sermon on the Mount Jeaves no room for the sainis’ works 
of supererogation. Pauls emphatic declaration that “ flesh 
and blood shall not inherit the kingdom of God,” is not 
entirely in harmony with the assertion of the “resuirec- 
tion of this flesh.”* And John offers the “life everlasting” 
on other terms than the holy Catholic Church. Nor are 
the omissions of apostolic doctrine less signilicant. Nothing 
is said of the nature or character of God, that He is “spirit,” 
“light,” “love.” No word gives any hint of the meaning 
or purpose of the life and death of Jesus, the circumsiances 
of which are enumerated in such detail, and the clause in 
the ancient Coptic veision, that “he died for our redemp- 
tion,”+ has dropped out. The Holy Spirit has fared siill 
worse. It has lost iis importance as the great influence 
“purifying our hearts by faith,” and a cold mention of it 
replaces the glowing consciousness of Paul, and the calm 
contemplation by John of its sanctification through the 
truth. The doctrines of repentance, regeneration, justifica- 
tion, which occupied so large a place in the apostolic preach- 
ing, have entirely disappeared ; Messiah’s reign, the end of 
the world, the judgment, are no longer close at hand, but 
appear indefinitely postponed ; and alihough Jesus had de- 
clared that he had other sheep not of this fold, a jealous 
hierarchy would peimit none to find eveilasting liie save 
“through the holy Catholic Church.’t 

These surprising divergences from apostolic doctrine may 
well throw some doubt on ihe authority and dogmaiic value 
of the Creed “ commonly called that of the Apostles."§ And 
this authority is reduced to a minimum when the history 
of the Creed is examined; when it is found, for instance, 
that it was entirely unknown during the first and second 





* Agzileian Creed. Heurtley’s Harmonia Symbolica, p. 26. 

+ Nicolas, p. 323. 

t+ Carthaginian Creed. Heurtley, p. 42. 

§ So the 8ih Article ; but the Liturgy, less ingenuous, boldly calls it ‘‘ the 
Anostles’ Creed,” and no doubt p:oduces in most minds the impression that it 
really is a trustworthy statement of the teaching of the Twelve, if not actually 
drawn up by them for the primicive Church. 
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centuries, and only makes its appearance during the second 
half of the third; that it was never received in all the 
churches at once; that for many ages its form was con- 
tinually changing ; that it grew up by the accretions of 
centuries out of the need of guarding the ignorant faithful 
against successive heresies, and subsequently became the 
depository of legends and speculations which captivated the 
popular imagination ; that, in short, however, interesting it 
may be as an abstract of the history of doctrine, it has not 
the smallest claim to represent anything else than the im- 
perfect Catholicism of the era at which it was completed, 
namely, the end of the sixth century. The growth of the 
Creed has been recently examined with great minuteness 
by M. Nicolas, in his essay entitled, “Le Symbole des 
Apétres ;” and his results have been stated with almost too 
much breadth in a more popular form by M. Coquerel, in 
a series of Conférences before his former catechumens. His 
“Histoire du Credo” is, in fact, a charming set of vignettes 
of ecclesiastical history ; and we are grateful to him for the 
picturesqueness with which he has invested an otherwise 
somewhat unattractive subject; nor will we complain if 
this picturesqueness be occasionally gained at the expense 
of relevancy. It may be worth while to reproduce some of 
the facts which render the development of the Apostles’ 
Creed so interesting and significant. 

The tradition that the Creed was composed by the Apos- 
tles after the ascension, when they were all full of the Holy 
Spirit, before they separated to preach the gospel to all 
nations, affords a curious instance of the growth of post- 
apostolic legend. It is not heard of till the end of the 
fourth century, more than a hundred years after the first 
appearance of the Creed itself; unknown at Jerusalem in 
the church which in its first days witnessed the inspired 
contributions of the Apostles to this rule of faith, it turns 
up in Milan and Aquileia, and half-a-dozen versions dis- 
tribute the clauses among the Twelve in different ways ; 
in consideration of the dignity of Peter, the first is always 
assigned to him, and with a simple sarcasm the only other 
about which they are agreed is, that Thomas contributed 
“the third day he rose again from the dead.”* The legend 





* See the various forms given by Heurtley. 
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appears, in fact, to have arisen from a misconception of the 
meaning of the title, Symbolum Apostolorum, by which 
Ambrose of Milan was the first to designate the primitive 
Creed. 

Nor, even if an apostolic origin be denied to it, can it 
be referred with any probability to the succeeding age. Had 
the Creed been then extant, it is quite incredible that it 
should not have been quoted, nor should we find the leaders 
of the Church, Ignatius and Irenzeus, Origen and Tertullian, 
for example, expressing themselves in varying language 
about the “rule of faith.” It is of course true that there are 
passages in their writings which offer striking analogies to 
the Credo ; but the diversities are nevertheless so great, and 
the omissions so conspicuous, as to justify the assertion that 
while they represent a common type of tradition, that tra- 
dition was not yet permanently fixed in an authoritative 
Creed. 

The fact is, that not till the middle of the third century 
is there any clear indication of the symbol. Even then it 
does not seem to be by any means universally known. It 
appears in one form at Antioch, in another at Carthage, in 
a third among the Copts ; nor does it claim to be apostolic, 
but is simply mentioned by Cyprian (Bishop of Carthage, 
A.D. 248—258) as “the symbol with which we baptize.”* 
Here is the real clue to its origin and primitive use. From 
the end of the third century it served as a profession of 
faith to the catechumens, who were either taught to recite 
it just before baptism, or gave in their adhesion to its con- 
tents when interrogated on its various articles by the offi- 
ciating priest. During the week which preceded the two 
chief festivals of the Church, Easter and Pentecost, at which 
the sacrament of baptism was administered, the candidates 
assembled alone each day for instruction in the mysteries 
of the faith into which they were to be initiated. The 
Credo was recited aloud and explained clause by clause ; 
but it was strictly forbidden to commit it to writing. The 
frequency with which this injunction is repeated, even by 
those Fathers of a later age who, like Rufinus and Augus- 
tine, habitually violate it in the copious expositions and 
homilies which they have left on this subject, leads us to 











+ Tertullian, de Baptism. xix. 





* Ep. to Magnus, Ixxvi. 
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seek in some more ancient usage the explanation of a cus- 
tom so vehemently insisted on and so ill observed. 

It is probably to be found in the circumstances accom- 
panying the first diffusion of Christianity, which had no 
place among the religions permitted by the State, and con- 
sequenily exposed its professors to the risk of an informa- 
tion being laid against them before governors. who did not 
geneially err on the side of toleration. This necessarily 
impressed a certain secret character upon its simple rites, 
which was not dropped when they began to attract the 
aitention of persons who had not formally attached them- 
selves to the new sect. When the common meal with 
which the Lord’s Supper had been at first associated, was 
suppressed, in consequence of the scandalous excesses into 
which communicanis were someiimes betrayed, only those 
who had received baptism were permitted to assist at that 
memorial thanksgiving which was the highest act of Chris- 
tian fellowship; and even the catechumens, who, said 
Gregory of Nazianzum, “were only in the vestibule of piety,” 
were compelled io withdraw. Moreover, as M. Nicolas ob- 
serves, the mania for secret socieiies was one of the mala- 
dies of the time. The second century witnessed the latest 
effort of an expiring Paganism to retain its hold over the 
people and infuse some energy into exploded faiths, by the 
revival of the ancient mysteries, or the introduction of more 
extravagant foreign rites. The votaries of Demeter and 
Proserpine, of Dionysius and Aphrodiie, were rivalled by 
the wilder, madder devotees of Isis and Mithras, Attis and 
Cybele. No country from Britain to India but threw in 
some new element to the existing chaos of beliefs ; and to 
outsiders the Christian gnosis appeared little better than 
the astrology of the Chaldeans, or the hidden and sombre 
cultus of the Gauls. Philosophy and faith were not un- 
affected by this rage for mysteries. The Neo-Pythagoreans 
had elaborated their secret doctrines; and even the stiffness 
of Judaism had so far yielded to the prevailing tendency 
as to admit within itself in the community of Essenes an 
organization which aimed at securing, through a long course 
of discipline and training, direct and intuitive knowledge 
of divine things. The perversions of this aspiration when 
transierved to the Christian scheme, gave rise to the strange 
developments of Gnosticism, and without doubt re-acted on 
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the church, and impressed upon its higher rites, the sacra- 
ments, a character of exclusiveness and secrecy. The lan- 
guage of the Pagan mysteries was freely applied to the 
Christian, and the neophytes were charged to keep a jealous 
silence concerning the process and formula of initiation. 
This “symbol of purification,” as Origen terms it, continued 
to be most carefully guarded; whoever learned it other- 
wise than through an appointed minister of the church, 
would be inevitably overtaken with extraordinary and super- 
natural chasitisements ; the catechumen who should receive 
it from a simple believer would be seized with frenzy, while 
for his rash informant there was reserved a traitor’s con- 
demnation. And though with the diffusion of Christianity 
this passion for mysteries at length died of inanition, yet 
the practice to which it had given rise was still kept up; 
and if the shade of Clement or Origen would have been 
astonished to hear Augustine declare to his catechumens 
that there was nothing in the symbol he was about to teach 
them which they had not already learnt in the Scriptures 
and ordinary instruction of the Church, Augustine would 
have been in his turn no less amazed to learn from them that 
there was an exoteric and an esoteric Christianity, “milk 
for the babes, but meat for the full-grown, milk the cate- 
chetical instruction, and meat the mystic contemplation, 
the flesh and the blood of the Word, the comprehension of 
the divine power and essence.”* 

What, then, was the formula of initiation at the end of 
the second century and the beginning of the third? Ter- 
tullian (of Carthage, A.D. 150—220) informs us in terms 
obscure and enigmatical enough, yet still sufficiently clear 
to enable us to collect with some precision what was the 
practice of the Carthaginian Church. “When we are going 
to enter the water,’ he says, “ but a little before, in the 
presence of the congregation, and under the hand of the 
president, we solemnly profess that we disown the devil, 
and his pomp, and his angels. Hereupon we are thrice 
immersed, making a somewhat ampler pledge than the Lord 
has appointed in the Gospel. Then, when we are taken up 
[as new-born children], we tasie first of all a mixture of 
milk and honey, and from that day we refrain from the 





* Clem. Alex. Stromata, v. 10. 
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daily bath for a whole week. We take also, in meetings 
before daybreak, and from the hand of none but the presi- 
dents, the sacrament of the Eucharist, which the Lord both 
commanded to be eaten at meal-times, and enjoined to be 
taken by all alike.”’** What “the Lord has appointed in 
the Gospel” is doubtless the formula at the end of the 
Gospel of Matthew,+ which we know to have been in use, 
for instance, in the Eastern Church in the time of Justin 
Martyr (about A.D. 150), who however, in the account he 
gives of the ceremony of baptism,} makes no allusion to 
any disowning of the devil, or “any ampler pledge.” What 
was, then, this ampler pledge? Tertullian himself informs 
us elsewhere, that “after the pledging both of the attesta- 
tion of faith and the promise of salvation under the sanc- 
tion of three witnesses, there is added of necessity mention 
of the church ; inasmuch as wherever there are three (i.e. 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit), there is the church, which 
is a body of three.”§ 

What were the circumstances, then, under which a fourth 
term was added to the Gospel formula, so that the believer 
professed his faith in “the Father, in the Son, in the Holy 
Spirit, and in the holy Church”? 

In the absence of any authoritative rule, the church was 
torn by dissensions of nearly every kind. During the second 
century, Christianity had to contend almost for its very 
existence with a most deadly enemy, which, while professing 
to accept and teach its doctrines, succeeded in depriving 
them of all reality and genuine worth. With no fixed canon 
of scripture, believers were left to choose or to reject what- 
ever books, and even passages, they pleased. Instead of 
order, there was confusion. Unrestrained impulse had de- 
veloped nothing but chaos. Unlimited freedom meant un- 
limited heresy. The gift of the Spirit had produced dis- 
cord instead of harmony; and in vain the disciples cried 
out, “Who will shew us any peace?” It was imperative 
that the voice of the Church should be heard above all the 
clamour of rival sects; she had faithfully maintained the 
apostolic traditions ; she alone was able to enforce the true 
faith. The multitudinous heresies of the second century 





* Tertul. de Corona, § 3. + Matt. xxviii. 19. 
} Justin Martyr, First Apology, lxi. § Tert. de Baptism. vi. 
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provoked the addition of the term “holy church” to the 
original baptismal symbol, and subsequently caused the 
expansion of those terms which were the chief subject of 
dispute between the Church on the one side, and the Gnos- 
tics and schismatics on the other.* 

Had the Credo been originally composed with a view of 
presenting a statement of Christian doctrines, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that at any rate the most important of 
them would have been mentioned. Howgreat the lacune are 
has already been pointed out ; and the cause is not obscure. 
What gave rise to no heresy and provoked no dispute, 
needed no protection on its behalf to guard the faithful 
against the heretics. Cyril of Jerusalem described thesymbol 
as “a weapon against heretics, Jews, Samaritans and Pagans ;” 
Augustine called it “a preservative against the poison of 
the serpent.”+ Hence we are not surprised to hear that 
the four terms of the Credo have been very unequally deve- 
loped, and that only the Holy Spirit remains in its original 
simplicity. The doctrine of the creation of the world by 


* We are disposed to think that this expansion took place at a rather earlier 
period than M. Nicolas is quite ready to allow. It is possible that the eminent 
critic has not kept quite clearly apart the profession of faith which was made at 
baptism by the candidate, and the official formula with which the ‘‘ sealing 
act” was administered. The formula remained that of the Gospel of Matthew, 
unchanged. But the profession of faith which became finally known as the 
Apostles’ Creed, had even in Tertullian’s time, we believe, been augmented 
by other additions besides the fourth term of the Church. The concurrence of 
so many rules of faith as expressed by teachers so different as Ignatius and 
Irenzeus, Tertullian and Origen, points already (as, indeed, M. Nicolas has 
remarked), toa general diffusion of certain types of doctrine, and also of certain 
formal statements of it. These were clearly polemical in their nature, as was 
the case originally with the Credo. But there appears to have been no other 
occasion on which they could have been made use of for the instraction of 
believers, if not at baptism. ‘‘ Faith,” says Tertullian, ‘‘ has been tied to 
the necessity of baptism.” ‘Grant that in days gone by there was salvation 
by means of bare faith, before the days of the passion and resurrection of the 
Lord. But now that faith has been enlarged, and is become a faith which 
believes in his nativity, passion, resurrection, there has been an amplification 
added to the sacrament [i.e. of faith], viz., the sealing act of baptism ; the 
clothing in some sense of the faith which before was bare, and which cannot 
exist now without its proper law.” (De Baptism. xiii.) It isnot perhaps unrea- 
sonable to suppose, therefore, that of the faith thus amplified and indissolubly 
connected with baptism, some formal statement was made : this (including 
the mention of the Church) was the ‘‘ampler pledge,” and took at first in 
each church the simplest form of the rule of faith which a common tradition 
had, with many variations, generally diffused : subsequent effort was directed to 
its unification and its development : and the result was our modern Credo. 


+ Quoted by Nicolas, p. 153. 
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God the Father was not of special importance in the Chris- 
tian scheme ; but one half of it was denied by those Gnos- 
tics, on the one hand, who saw in creation only an organiza- 
tion of an eternally existing chaotic matter; and the other 
half by those, on the other hand, who conceived the uni- 
verse to be the work. not of the Supreme God, who was 
spirit, and consequently incapable of touching a thing so 
base and vile as matter, but of an inferior artificer, removed 
by many emanations fiom the Most High. Either of these 
theories cut away the popular Christian doctrine at its base, 
the one by referring creation, and with it man, simply to 
the operations of a lower God; the other by limiting the 
power and imposing conditions on the action of the Supreme 
Deity. Curious is it, too, that this article, common enough 
in the creeds of the East. was not introduced till the end 
of the sixth century to the notice of the West.* Gnosticism, 
poweriul and aciive enough in Egypt, in Syria, in Asia 
Minor, never succeeded in taking root in Rome, and was 
unknown in Airica. On the other hand, an interesting 
example of the polemical purpose of the Creed is to be 
found in the form this article assumed in the fourth cen- 
tury in some of the Italian Churches, which had been dis- 
turbed by the singular development of the Unitarian ten- 
dency under Noetus and his followers, who maintained that 
“the Father and Son were one and the same Being, styled 
by different names, according to the vicissitude of times.”+ 
To prevent the horrid consequences of this doctrine, that 
the Father had visibly appeared in the human form of 
Jesus, had been tempted, had undergone the passion, and 
been slain, the first clause of the Creed ran thus: “ I believe 
in God the Father Almighty, invisible and impassible.”t 
When this heresy passed away, the need of contradicting 
it likewise disappeared; and when the followers of Augus- 
tine inserted into the Creed his commentary on the term 
“Almighty,’—*“ Creator of all things visible andinvisible,’— 
it gradually acquired acceptance, and at the end of the 
seventh century was generally admitted in its present form. 

But it was round the person of Christ that the contro- 





* At least in iis present form. Heurtley, xxviii., quoted from a Sacramen- 
tarium Gallicanum, Codex Bobiensis. 

+ Hippolytus, Refutation of all Heresies, ix. 5. 
+ Creed of Aquileia, Heurtley, p. 26. 
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versies of the second and third centuries raged so fiercely : 
and hence it is the second term of the original formula 
which has received the greatest expansion. He is called 
the “only Son,” for the Gnosiics would have it that he was 
but one of many emanations of the supreme God; and in 
some creeds (and probably this is the oldest form) he is 
described as “our only Lord,” inasmuch as he was not the 
only heavenly being for whom they cluimed alJegiance. But 
what need to confess that he was “ born by the Holy Spirit 
ofthe Virgin Mary”? A considerable portion of the oldest 
branch of the Church, the Jewish, faithful to their earliest 
and simplest traditions, persisied in regarding him as “a 
prophet mighty in deed and word,” ignoring a miraculous 
conception or divine parentage. But at least there was no 
doubt that “he was crucified.* dead and buried.” Faith in 
a God with a body, in a suffering, in a dying. in a buried 
God, some might glory in: to others it was an unspeakable 
scandal. These were only appearances, not realities: the 
Divine Spirit had taken a man’s form, but his flesh was 
delusive ; and the heavenly Christ had dwelt in it alone, 
without the partnership of a human soul. Not so, said the 
Constantinopolitan and Jerusalem creeds ; “he was made 
flesh, and made man.”+ But assuredly the celestial emana- 
tion had undergone no agony, and must have parted com- 
pany with the man Jesus under the olive trees in Geth- 
semane. Or he was miraculously substituted for Simon of 
Cyrene, and actually helped to bear the cross on which he 
was to have suffered, while an innocent foreigner took his 
place. No, declared the Church, “he was crucified, dead 
and buried.” The interval of three days was insisted on to 
give more certainty to his death. At other times, acutely 
remarks M. Coquerel,t his resurrection is much harder to 
believe than his death. At this epoch it was precisely the 
reverse. But in order to give the resurrection as material 
a character as possible, it was added, that “he ascended into 





* The mention of Pilate, otherw'se singulaxiy malapropos, was no doubt 
inserted to fix the date approximately, and perhaps io give an air of greater 
reality, by additional details, M. Coquerel (p. 14) quoies the German pro- 
verb, ‘‘Er ist dazu gekommen wie Pilaius in’s Credo.” The French proverb 
has a slightly different sense: ‘‘On ne parle d'un tel qu’d sa honte, comme 
de Pilate dans le Credo.” 

+ Heurtley, p. 119, capxwivra . . . cai tvavOpwiryodyra. 


+ P. 57. 
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heaven, he sitteth at the right hand of God, whence he will 
come to judge the quick and dead.” These ideas, borrowed 
from Judaism, so intimately connected with the primitive 
Messianic expectations, were the furthest possible removed 
from the spiritual conceptions of the detested Gnostics ; and 
the idea once boldly proclaimed of a bodily resurrection 
was extended from the person of Jesus to all his disciples. 
It is not a little significant to compare the use ordinarily 
made in modern arguments of the resurrection of Jesus with 
such an appeal as this of Justin Martyr :—“ Why do ye longer 
endure those unbelieving and dangerous arguments [pro- 
bably of the Gnostics], and fail to see that we are retro- 
grading when we listen to such an argument as this, that 
the soul is immortal, but the body mortal and incapable of 
being revived? For this we used to hear from Pythagoras 
and Plato, even before we learned the truth. If, then, the 
Saviour said this, and proclaimed salvation to the soul alone, 
what new thing beyond what we heard from Pythagoras 
and Plato and all their band, did he bring us? But now he 
has come proclaiming the glad tidings of a new and strange 
hope to men.”* In vain did Clement of Alexandria repre- 
sent the future deliverance of the soul from the fetters of 
the body as the object of the most ardent desire of the truly 
wise man.f In vain did Origen plead for the spiritual body 
of Paul, which would be susceptible only of inward punish- 
ment.t Justin had already declared that “man made in 
the image of God is of flesh ; is it not absurd, then, to say 
that the flesh made by God in his own image is contempt- 





* De Resurr. x. + Stromata, iv. 4. 

t It may be interesting to offer a specimen of Origen’s mode of interpreta- 
tion :—‘‘ We find in the prophet Isaiah, that the fire with which each one is 
punished is described as his own ; for he says, ‘ Walk in the light of your own 
fire, and in the flame which ye have kindled.’ By these words it seems to be 
indicated that every sinner kindles for himself the flame of his own fire, and is 
not plunged into some fire which has been already kindled by another, or was in 
existence before himself. .... When the soul has gathered together a multitude 
of evil works, and an abundance of sins against itself, at a suitable time all 
that assembly of evils boils up again to punishment, and is set on fire to chas- 
tisements : when the mind itself, or conscience, receiving by divine power into 
the memory all those things of which it had stamped on itself certain signs and 
forms at the moment of sinning, will see a kind of history, as it were, of all 
the foul, and shameful, and unholy deeds which it has done, exposed before its 
eyes : then is the conscience itself harassed, and pierced by its own goads, be- 
comes an accuser and witness against itself.” 
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ible and worth nothing?.... And shall not God be able 
to collect again the decomposed members of the flesh, and 
make the same body as was formerly produced by him?’* 
And Tertullian boldly asserted that the body, being created 
after the image of God, could rise no other than it was put 
into the ground.+ There were of course difficulties in the 
way, and Justin anticipated that while the lame and one- 
eyed would rise lame and one-eyed, they would be healed 
at the appearance of Christ; while Augustine maintained 
that infants and old men would rise, the former what they 
would have become, the latter what they had already been, 
at maturity! It was the reaction of this passionate mate- 
rialism against the spiritual tendencies alike of Christian 
and heretical Gnosticism, which produced the description 
of the events of Christ’s life, and the assertion of the resur- 
rection of the flesh.t 

This tendency further contributed to obscure that influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit which had been so important a fea- 
ture of primitive Christianity. Beyond the bare mention of 
it in the Credo, nothing is said about its operation, and what- 
ever may have been its functions, the part it plays in the 
Christian life is entirely suppressed. The fact is, that the 
two grat subjects of speculation and practical interest were 
the person of Christ and the Church. How the faithful 
must be governed, was quite as absorbing a question in the 
West, as what they must believe. Successive heresies forced 
men’s attention to the one; successive schisms developed 
the hierarchical response to the other. The outburst of Mon- 
tanism, with its doctrines of the immediate influence of 
the Spirit, was merged in the Unitarian heresies of Praxeas 
and Caius: and though it continued not without its influ- 
ence in maintaining strictness and stress on external rules of 
piety, nevertheless it yielded before prevailing ecclesiastical 
principles. There was an astonishing disproportion, which 





* Justin, De Resurr. iv. 

+ Tert. De Resurrectione Carnis. lii. 

+ In the version used in the Baptismal Service of the Anglican Church, the 
article runs, ‘‘ the resurrection of the flesh ;’ but in the ‘‘ Order for Morning 
Prayer,” it is, ‘the resurrection of the body.” The Nicene Creed has more 
vaguely, ‘‘the resurrection of the dead.” All the English creeds down to 1543 
have ‘‘the flesh.” The ‘‘body” first appears in the version in the ‘‘ Necessary 
doctrine and erudition for any Christen man : set furthe by the Kynges majestie 
of Englande,” 1543. Heurtley, pp. 82—101. 
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increased with successive ages, between the fading impulse 
of Christian life, and the increasing metaphysical passion 
for intellectual definitions ; and the power of organization 
which was pre-eminently characteristic of the West, rapidly 
subordinated to itself the primitive idea of a universal Chris- 
tian priesthood. It was in Africa that the hierarchical ten- 
dencies of the Church were developed with especial vigour. 
It was there that Tertullian first signalizes the addition of 
“the Church” to the baptismal formula. Origen, whose 
liberal spivit had betrayed him into many unorthodox 
though charitable notions, had already, it is true, with a 
curious inconsistency, formulated the doctrine, that “ out- 
side the Church no one is saved;* but it was reserved for 
Cyprian of Carthage to complete the dogma of the unity 
and exclusiveness of the Church. The rage for mysteries, 
moreover, greatly aggravated the vicious distinction between 
the laity and the priesthood, and of course contributed to 
throw added power into the hands of the latter. The claims 
of Cypriau had already found opponents when the Decian 
persecution bioke out, and the bishop yielded to the per- 
suasions of anxious friends and withdrew inio retirement. 
His somewhat weak conduct had perhaps a pernicious in- 
fluence upon his flock, many of whom surrendered their 
Christian profession, consented to burn incense to the statues 
of gods and emperors, and take meat that had been offered 
in sacrifice. When the persecution ceased under Gallus, 
these “ lapsed,’ as they were called, succeeded in gaining re- 
admission into the Church through the intercession of the 
martyrs. Cyprian, however, who had been scandalized at 
their offence, was still move scandalized at the ease with 
which it was condoned. His opposition to their return to 
the privileges of believers provoked the secession of a con- 
siderable party under Novatus and Felicissimus, who chose 
a new bishop on their own account. But when the same 
difficulty turned up at Rome, and the presbyter Novatian 
preferred against his bishop, Cornelius, the charge of undue 
severity, Cyprian relied on his episcopal authority, and 
granted re-admission to the “lapsed,” urging that the Church 
had power to forgive sins. It was, probably, to this re- 
markable man that the hierarchy of Africa, and ultimately 


— 





* Exira eccles‘am nulla salas. Homil. iii. in Josuam, quoted by Gieseler. 
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the Church of the West, owed much of the astonishing 
development of its power. It is in his writings and those of 
his friends who come under his influence that we meet for 
the first time high-sounding phrases about “the dignity of 
the holy Catholic Church,” “ecclesiastical majesty,” “the 
authority and powers of the priest.” In order, however, 
that the influence and rule of the Church over men’s lives 
should be maintained, it was essential that it should keep 
within its bosom even those who had been guilty not 
merely of treachery to their faith under specially trying 
circumsiances, but of any gross and flagrant offences. The 
followers of Novatus, accordingly, who were in opposition, 
enlarged their ground, and one of their number, Bishop 
Acesius, maintained at the Council of Niciea, that “it was 
not fitting that those who had sinned with those sins which 
the sacred Scriptures call unto death, should be afierwards 
thought worthy to paviake of the divine mysteries; but 
that they should apply themselves to repentance. and await 
the hope of forgiveness, noi from the priests, but from God, 
who alone is able and has power to forgive sins.” To this 
the emperor Constantine replied, “O Acesius, set a ladder, 
and do you alone climb up to heaven.”* The African eccle- 
siastics, however, were by no means content to surrender so 
powerful an insirument of control as the authoriiy to for- 
give sins, and Cyprian tells us that when the candidate for 
baptism was interrogated about his faith, among the ques- 
tions put was this, “ Dost thou believe in the forgiveness of 
sins and life everlasting through the holy Church?’+ Sacer- 
dotalism, once established, was not likely to submit to any 
diminution of its power; and the Church carefully guarded 
its rights over a man’s destiny even in the next world, 
and reserved for itself to distribute the glory or the pain. 
More than a century after, Augustine writes: “One thing 
alone do I recommend fo your prayers, to turn away your 
thoughts and ears entirely from whatever is not Catholic. 
Thereby you will be in a condition to obtain the remission 
of sins, the resurrection of the flesh and the life eternal, 





* Socrates, Ecc. Hist. i. 10. 

_ t Cyprian, Ep. Ixxv. cf. Firmilian’s letter, ‘‘ Therefore the power of remit- 
ting sins was given to the Apostles and to the Churches which they, sent by 
Christ, established, and to the Bishops who succeeded them by vicarious ordi- 
nation.” 
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through the holy Church.”* We have dwelt the longer 
upon this ecclesiastical development because it is of some 
importance to give full weight—more, perhaps, than is gene- 
rally assigned—to the influence thus exerted not only upon 
the formation of this article of the Credo, but on its gene- 
ral expansion by the prevailing tendencies of the African 
Church. It was a Carthaginian presbyter whose “rule of 
faith” has passed almost bodily into the Apostles’ Creed ; 
it was an African prelate who boldly claimed for the Church 
its authority and secured for it its predominance; it was 
the Bishop of Hippo, Augustine, who at the beginning of 
the sixth century contributed to bring the Creed still nearer 
to its present form ; and it was probably in the school which 
still bore the marks of his astonishing influence even at a 
remote interval, that the strange articles of the “descent 
into hell” and the “communion of saints” were finally 
inserted. 

It is possible, however, that almost too much is attributed 
to Augustine by M. Nicolas, in ascribing to him the revision 
of our present Credo minus the two clauses just alluded to. 
The difficulty of determining the question exactly arises 
from the fact, that though Augustine devoted so much time 
and labour to expounding the Creed, he nowhere states pre- 
cisely what it is, and it 1s not always easy to separate his 
comments upon the articles from the articles themselves. 
We differ only with diffidence from the accomplished Pro- 
fessor of Montauban ; but the words, “Creator of all things 
visible and invisible,” which he believes Augustine intro- 
duced from the creeds of the East, do not seem to have 
been anything more than an enlargement or corollary of 
his own from the first term “Father Almighty ;’ and the 
present form, “Creator of heaven and earth,” does not 
appear, as we have mentioned, till the seventh century. 
The article respecting the birth of Christ seems to have 
given Augustine no little trouble. Hitherto, it had generally 
run thus—‘“ born of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary,” 
which implied a birth too analogous to ordinary genera- 
tion, and caused infinite scandal alike among heathens and 
heretics. Augustine endeavoured, by employing almost every 
conceivable variety of preposition with which the Latin 





* Serm. 215, § 9, quoted by M. Coquerel, p. 67. 
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language could supply him, to rid the doctrine of too gross 
a sense ; but he was evidently unable to satisfy either him- 
self or his disciples ; for in one of the later productions of 
his school we find a further change, and the article appears 
thus—“ conceived by the Holy Spirit, born of the Virgin 
Mary.” This final revision M. Nicolas indeed thinks is to 
be attributed to Augustine himself; but we must not over- 
look the fact that it does not appear in the Creed in one of 
his latest works, the Enchiridion ; that the authorship of 
the only sermon in which it is found (De Tempore, 119), 
is at least doubtful ; that the older form is common in later 
creeds, not merely elsewhere, but even in the African church 
itself; and that it was not generally received till the end 
of the seventh century.* One word, however, not without 
interest, appears for the first time in the various recensions 
of Augustine, “passus.” Common in the Eastern creeds, 
and finding place in the “rules of faith” of Irenzeus and 
Tertullian, it had never been inserted in the baptismal 
symbol of the West, until Augustine enlarged the statement 
of Christ’s redemptive work by adding his passion to his 
crucifixion. Whether the Bishop of Hippo also transferred 
the word “dead,” as M. Nicolas thinks, from the Eastern 
creeds, is open to question, for, except in one sermon (215, 
of doubtful authenticity), it is not met with till considerably 
later. It seems to have been at a subsequent period, too, 
that the title “catholic” attached itself in the Creed to the 
“holy Church.” Almost universal in the creeds of the East, 
it did not find its way into the West till the symbol of 
Niczea had quite supplanted in the Greek churches the 
earlier and simpler declaration ; and though it is familiarly 
used in the sermons and expositions of Augustine, as indeed 
of others before him, it had no assured place in the creed 
even of the African churches till later.f Finally, Augustine 
introduced into the last article a modification, which has 
not, however, been generally retained. He connected the 
“resurrection of the flesh” with “the life everlasting” in 
such a manner, that the one was the natural consequence of 
the other, as one of the early English creeds has it, “risyng 





* See the forms given by Heurtley, xiv. xv. xvi. 

+ Cf. the Creed of Facundus, Bishop of Hermione, in West Africa (A.D. 
547), which is of the oldest Latin type, and is quite independent of Augustinian 
influence. Heurtley, xxi, 
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of flesshe wnto ay lastynge lif”* The simpler form, how- 
ever, of Cyprian’s creed prevailed, and “the life everlast- 
ing” finally took its place as the closing article of the Credo. 

But not even yet do the declarations of the “symbol of 
the apostles” correspond with the number of the Twelve. 
It remains to trace the circumstances which led to the 
insertion of the two most curious clauses it contains, the 
“descent into hell” and the “communion of saints.” 

As soon as speculation began to busy itself about the 
person and history of Jesus, endless room was offered for 
the “exercise of a pious creativeness of mind” by the too 
numerous gaps in the Gospel narratives. Among other 
stimulating questions which readily excited the Christian 
imagination was this, “ Where did the soul of Jesus go to in 
the interval between his death and resurrection?’ Clearly, 
it must have gone to join the souls of the dead in the 
under-world. Had not Jesus himself described Lazarus and 
the rich man entering their respective homes in Sheol, and 
did not Lazarus lie on the breast of Abraham at the great 
perpetual banquet over which the fathers of the nation, 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, presided?+ There was, then, a 
place of repose, even of reward, where the saints awaited 
redemption in Abraham’s bosom.{ To these Jesus must 
have gone when he had finished his work on earth, that 
they, too, might hear the glad tidings. So clearly reason- 
able did this seem, that prophecies were invented to support 
it; and Justin Martyr actually accused the Jews of having 
cut out from Jeremiah a passage which clearly foretold it: 
“The Lord God remembered his dead people who lay in 
their graves, and he descended to preach to them his own 
salvation”!§ Nor was it to the saints alone that the glory 
they had yearned for was revealed. The sweet and tender 
piety of primitive Christianity was so far from rejoicing in 
the condemnation of any human souls, that even sinners so 
remote and so guilty as those whose wickedness caused the 
huge calamity of the deluge, must have had their chance ; 
and those who had perished in the flood and had since 
been kept “in ward and guard,”|| as well as “the Gentiles 





* Of the fifteenth century. Heurtley, xliv. + Matt. viii. 11. 
} Catechism of the Council of Trent. § Dial. cum Tryph. Ixxii. 
| 1 Pet. iii. 19. 
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who had lived in righteousness according to philosophy,” 
but yet sinfully, were through the just mercy of God per- 
mitted the opportunity of hearing the truth, and repenting 
their transgressions.* Nor was it to Jesus alone that the 
joy had been granted thus to win new triumphs for the 
gospel among the dead, but the apostles, who shared the 
duties and privileges of their Master, had likewise followed 
him thither on the same errand of mercy ;+ and, if we may 
trust Clement’s insight, had there less difficulty in dealing 
with unregenerate humanity, “since souls, although dark- 
ened by passions, when released from their bodies, are able 
to perceive more clearly, because of their being no longer 
obstructed by paltry flesh.” 

The doctrine of Christ's descent into the under-world 
assumed, however, a very different form in the following 
centuries. It was a favourite notion of the East, and appears 
to have been imported from thence into the West, that 
among the purifying influences which would render the 
soul fit for heaven, chief place must be given to fire. And 
when Christianity began to spread its own adaptation of 
this doctrine, it found a ready response alike in the philo- 
sopher’s teachings and the people's belief. Clement, indeed, 
boldly charges the poetic Muses and the Hellenic philo- 
sophy with having pilfered from the barbarian philosophy 
the doctrines of punishments after death and penal retri- 
bution by fire} Had not Homer named one of the streams 
of Hell the Flaming River? Was not Sophocles said to 
have announced that 


“There shall come, shall come that point of time, 
When Ether golden-eyed shall ope its store 





* Clem. Alex. Stromata, vi. 6. We commend to orthodoxy some modern 
applications of primitive Christian liberalism: ‘‘ And it were the exercise of no 
ordinary arbitrariness, for those who had departed before the advent of the 
Lord (not having the Gospel preached to them, and having afforded no ground 
from themselves, in consequence of believing or not) to obtain either salvation 
or punishment. For it is not right that these should be condemned without 
trial, and that those alone who lived after the advent should have the advantage 
of the divine righteousness. But to all rational souls it was said from above, 
‘Whatever one of you has done in ignorance, without clearly knowing God, if, 
on becoming conscious, he repent, all his sins will be forgiven him.’ ‘ For, 
behold,’ it is said, ‘I have set before your face life and death, that ye may 
choose life.” God says that he set, not that he made both, in order to the 
comparison of choice.” 

+ Shepherd of Hermas, Simil. ix. 16. t Stromata, v. 14. 
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Of treasured fire ; and the devouring flame, 
Raging, shall burn all things on earth below, 
And all above............ 

senkenied And when the whole world fades, 

And vanished all the abyss of ocean’s waves, 
And earth of trees is bare ; and wrapt in flames, 
The air no more begets the winged tribes ; 

Then He who all destroyed, shall all restore.”’* ‘ 





Had not Plato described how in the under-world “men fierce 
and fiery to look at” bore away the wicked bound hand and 
foot ;+ and who were these but the servants of Him “who 
maketh the winds his messengers, and flaming fire his 
ministers”? Did not Virgil relegate the wickedest to a dis- 
tant part of hell, that their guilt might there be burned out 
with fire?{ And had not the Stoics taught, in spite of the 
doubts of Panztius, that at the end of time a general con- 
flagration would take place, and after passing through con- 
suming fire a renovated world would arise with all the 
fresh vigour and beauty of diviner life?§ Here was a funda- 
mental truth of orthodoxy already familiar to the popular 
mind, and the teachers of the Church skilfully availed 3 
themselves of it. Moreover, as the expectation of a speedy 
end of the world faded away, and the general judgment 
was indefinitely postponed, the question began to be de- 
bated, What was the condition of those souls to whom the 
final resurrection had not yet brought certainty of endless 
joy or woe? Tertullian ingeniously responded, that they 
were undergoing purification by fire. His doctrine was, 
however, for a long time neglected, until Augustine sug- 
gested that it would not be impossible for believers to be 
saved in the other life after they had passed through some 
fire destined to purify them, from which they would suffer 
more or less in proportion to the intensity of their attach- 
ment to the things of this world; it is a question, he 
added, which may be examined, whether it is so.|| The 


~~ 





* It is true that Bentley has abundantly proved that Justin’s memory be- 
trayed him in assigning these verses to Sophocles. 

+ Republic, x. 615 E. 

t RMneid, vi. 742. 

§ Cicero, de Nat. Deor. ii. 46. 

|| Augustine, quoted by Nicolas, p. 232. See the passage in Hagenbach, 
Hist. of Doctrines, Vol. I. p. 382. 
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question was not examined, nor, as M. Nicolas remarks, is 
it easy to see “how it could have been ; but what Augustine 
had regarded as possible, his disciples held as certain.” 
Cesarius of Arles, at the beginning of the sixth century, 
laid down a distinction between capital offences and minor 
sins, the latter of which only could be expiated, either in 
this life by suffering and alms, or in the next by the purify- 
ing fire. And Gregory the Great (550—604 A.D.) stated 
the doctrine of purgatory as an article of faith, propounded 
the idea of deliverance from it by intercessory prayer, in- 
vented masses for the dead, and has thus the credit of 
planting within the Church, even at so early a period, the 
seeds of its future ruin and destruction. 

It was in connection with these dogmas that the doctrine 
of the descent of Jesus into hell acquired a new significance. 
Not only, observes M. Nicolas, was it looked upon as one 
of the most transparent expressions of this belief, it even 
seemed a justification and proof of it. For that under-world, 
which was neither heaven nor hell, from which the Saviour 
had released the saints of the Ancient Covenant, was clearly 
no other than purgatory. The destinies and opportunities 
of the saints of the New could be at least no worse; and 
like deliverance must be reserved for them, when they, too, 
should have been purified by fire. A change, moreover, 
came over the conception of the exact object for which Jesus 
had taken on himself the lot of the shadows. It was no 
longer as a continuation of his ministry on earth, which, in 
their turn, the apostles likewise followed up by evangelizing 
Hades ; he enters no more as preacher, but as conqueror ; 
the gates of hell are broken before him; the ancient dog 
which had devoured so many people retires,* and Christ, 
having achieved his victory over Satan, leads back the 
saints in triumph to the realms of light.t 

Now it is a remarkable fact that, with one exception, the 





* See the hymn of Synesius, quoted by M. Coquerel, p. 102. 

+ See the very curious narrative in the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, 
where the two sons of Simeon (Luke ii. 25) are represented as among the saints 
who came out of their graves on the day of the crucifixion. Their friends who 
recognized them, asked them what they had seen in that world whence no one 
returns. Their narratives were so startling, that they were requested to write 
them down. They thus recorded the victorious entry of Christ into hell ; and 
the truth of their two independent accounts was guaranteed by their precise 
agreement, word for word. 
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clause, “he descended into hell,” is found in none of the 
Latin creeds, until the doctrine of purgatory had assumed 
a very definite form; and it was evidently its growing 
importanee which gained for the article insertion into the 
baptismal symbol. It appears, it is true, in some of the 
Arian versions, which were adopted by way of protest against 
the Nicene Creed at various Councils in the East, in the 
middle of the fourth century; and it even claimed a sanction 
almost apostolic, for was it not found in a Syriac creed, 
which was at least believed to have been taught by Thad- 
deus, one of the Seventy, to Abgarus, king of Edessa?* It 
is found for the first time in the West, in the creed of 
Rufinxus, presbyter of Aquileia, at the end of the fourth 
century. But as he expressly states that it was unknown 
in the Roman Church, and meant simply the same as the 
previous word “buried,”+ we cannot help feeling a little 
surprised that M. Coquerel should not only assign to him 
the introduction of it into the Creed as a permanent article 
of faith, but should apparently credit him with the meaning 
it did not assume till so much later, and should quote 
against him Jerome’s disparaging remark, that “he was a 
lover of false legends, and a collector of suspected tradi- 
tions.” The fact is, it was not connected at that time with 
the doctrine of purgatory, and consequently made no im- 
pression at all. After more than a century, the creed of 
the Church of Aquileia is still without it ;t and till the 
beginning of the seventh century at least, the Bishops of 
the Italian, Gallic, and African Churches, all persistently 
ignore it.§ It appears again, however, in the sermons 
already referred to,|| which were for a considerable time 
associated with the name, as they probably belonged to the 
school, of the great Augustine. They exhibit the Credo in 
its closest approximation to its present form ; it is in these 
that the clause, “Creator of all things visible and invisible,” 
is changed into “Creator of heaven and earth ;” it is in 
these also that the article of Christ’s ascension was enlarged 





* Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. i. 13, quoted by Heurtley. 

+ Rufinus, in Symbolam, § 18. t Heurtley, xii. xiii. 

§ There is one exception, it is true, Venantius Fortunatus, Bishop of Poictiers, 
A.D. 600. But he was educated at Ravenna, baptized at Aquileia, and in his 
commentary on the Credo closely follows the exposition of Rufinus. 
| De Tempore, 115, 131. 
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thus—“he sitteth at the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty.” But the date of these sermons is open to very 
great suspicion. M. Nicolas is of opinion that they cannot 
at the earliest be placed before the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury (about A.D. 550), while if we consider that the article 
in question is familiarly known nowhere else till the middle 
of the seventh century, and that it is hardly likely that it 
would have found place in so important a symbol as the 
Credo until the doctrine of purgatory was being generally 
accepted as a Catholic dogma,—as it was stated, for exam- 
ple, by Gregory the Great,*—we shall be inclined to doubt 
whether, after all, the authors of these so-called Augustinian 
discourses were so much before their age as to anticipate 
clearly in one century the superstition of the next. 

It was under the influence of similar ecclesiastical ten- 
dencies, that the last addition was made to the Credo, “the 
communion of saints.” It was a favourite doctrine of the 
large-minded Origen, that the souls of the saints, although 
detained in a sort of half-way house, which was neither 
heaven nor hell, were yet able not only to take a keen 
interest in the affairs of the living, but to strengthen by 
their own intercessions the petitions of the faithful on 
earth.+ Tertullian increased this mediatory efficacy of the 
dead, by placing those who had the good fortune to be 
martyrs at once in paradise, where they enjoyed equal 
facilities with the angels.t Augustine declared that the 
Church included not only that portion of created beings 
which sojourned as a stranger upon earth, but those blessed 
angels also who had never fallen, and maintained in the 
presence of God perpetual song of praise. These, as was 
fit, came to the help of struggling humanity, which, already 
one with them in the bond of love, should hereafter be one 
in the fellowship of eternal life§ The fathers of the first 
centuries, observes M. Nicolas, considered that we ought to 
pray for the martyrs ; on the contrary, says Augustine, “we 
wrong them by praying for them; rather should we com- 
mend ourselves to their prayers.” The Gregories and Basil 














* It is remarkable that in a Liturgy of Gregory the Great, the Creed appears 
in the form it had at the end of the fourth century. 

+ Origen, de Oratione. 
t De Anim. 55. De Resurr. 43. See Hagenbach, i. p. 217. 
§ Augustine, Enchiridion, § 15, quoted by M. Nicolas, p. 251. 
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fell in with the popular tendencies in their honour ; Chry- 
sostom recommended recourse to their relics and to their 
intervention as a means of pardon and salvation; and 
Gregory the Great declared that even God’s predestined 
purpose might be furthered by their prayers.* Accordingly, 
Augustine’s conception of a church of angels in heaven and 
believers on earth, was enlarged by the addition of the 
martyrs and glorified saints, who, as Ambrose said, would 
be the more disposed to pray for the pardon of our sins, 
inasmuch as they had washed away their own in their own 
blood, and had consequently nothing to ask for themselves. 
The doctrine of the “Communion of Saints” thus closely 
allied itself with the doctrine of purgatory, and crept into 
the Credo at about the same time, and probably under the 
same auspices, as the “Descent into Hell.” The two arti- 
cles appear together in the Augustinian sermons formerly 
mentioned ; begin to find their way into France in the 
seventh century; and may be considered as fairly esta- 
blished by the close of the eighth,+ when the growing unity 
of the Latin Church secured the Credo from further addi- 
tion or change. 

A Creed which it had taken Christendom six centuries 
to frame, and which had received contributions from so 
many and various sources, could scarcely expect to meet 
at once with a general reception. It has been, in fact, con- 
fined to one branch of the Church only: the churches of 
the East dropped it altogether, and retained in its place 
the Nicene-Constantinopolitan symbol. This Creed in some 
respects resembles the Apostles’ Creed, on which it was no 
doubt modelled; but it knows nothing about the “descent 
into hell,” the “communion of saints,” or the “resurrection 
of the body ;’ while it declares Jesus to be very God of 
very God, consubstantial with the Father ; details at length 
the nature and functions of the Holy Spirit ; and describes 
the holy Church as catholic and apostolic,—a claim, perhaps, 
too grossly wide of the mark, in the West, to appear even 
in so strange a collection of theological monstrosities as the 
so-called Apostles’ Creed. And while it fell into disuse 
among the churches of Syria and Constantinople, it was 





* Potest predestinatio precibus juvari. Nicolas, p. 253. 
+ Heurtley, p. 146, 
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by no means uniformly received in Italy and Spain, Africa 
and Gaul. The Frankish churches vigorously resisted the 
growing encroachments of Rome ; and till quite a late period 
the Creed of the fourth century is found in the liturgies 
used in the Gallic schools and monasteries. Alcuin, the 
friend of Charlemagne, was not even acquainted with the 
form in which it was left by Augustine. Charlemagne him- 
self was scandalized at the ignorance of his subjects; and 
in a letter to Gherbald, Bishop of Liége, complains that 
when himself assisting at some baptisms on the day of 
Epiphany, he found many of the godfathers and godmothers 
unable to recite the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed. 
He gave repeated injunctions to his bishops to pay more 
attention to the religious instruction of the people: and 
M. Coquerel thinks that it was not only during his reign, 
but probably through his instrumentality, that the com- 
pleted form of the Credo was brought from Rome and im- 
posed on all the Frankish churches. 

It was, however, in Spain that the strongest resistance 
was offered to any arbitrary exercise of Papal prerogative ; 
and it was not till the eleventh century that the Roman 
ritual was established there. Under the dominion of the 
Moors, Christian worship had not been by any means 
proscribed. The Christianity which had been introduced 
into Spain by the Goths, had not been destroyed by the 
Mussulmans; and at the moment of the re-conquest and de- 
liverance of Toledo, Christian worship was conducted in six 
churches at once, according to the Spanish ritual, popularly 
known as the Mozarabic liturgy, or the office of Toledo. 
Nor were the Catholics and the Moors on any unfriendly 
terms: Mohammedanism, elsewhere intolerant, was here con- 
tented with its triumphs ; and it was the emissaries of Rome 
and Catholic France who attempted to excite hatred be- 
tween the two races. The episode of the introduction of 
the Roman ritual is exceedingly curious, and is so admirably 
told by M. Coquerel from the original authorities,* that we 








* M. Nicolas only gives a brief abstract of the following narrative from a 
chronological ‘* Abridgment of Ecclesiastical History,” a Jansenist work. M. 
Coquerel has added much vividness and detail from the original accounts of 
Don Rodrigo Ximenés, Archbishop of Toledo (date, however, about 150 years 
after the events recorded), and the famous Jesuit Mariana. It may be fairly 
supposed that neither of these would be likely to overstate the facts of the 
case against themselves. 
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cannot perhaps do better than present it as concisely as 
possible in an English dress. 


* A woman and a monk, both from France, undertook to render 
Spain orthodox in spite of itself, and succeeded. The woman was 
Queen Constance, daughter of the King of Burgundy, of the line 
of the Capets, the second wife of Alphonso VI, King of Léon. 
The monk was Bernard, surnamed the Valiant, a Benedictine, 
who had become Archbishop of Toledo, and was subsequently 
made Cardinal and Pope’s Legate in Spain. 

“King Alphonso, who was married six times, was governed 
even less by his wives than by monks and priests. Shut up in 
a monastery from his earliest youth, he had only been taken 
thence to succeed his, brother, Don Sancho. He wished to go 
back to the cloister, free from the cares of royalty, of conquests, 
and perhaps of marriages: but St. Hugo, abbot of Cluny, forced 
him to remain king, for the service of the church and the clergy. 
He defeated the Moors, and retook from them a considerable part 
of Spain; and it was in his reign that the famous Cid, Rodrigo 
of Bivar, vanquished them so many times. The most glorious and 
advantageous success of Alphonso was the conquest of Toledo, 
which finally surrendered, having stipulated, among other condi- 
tions, for this, that the Moors should, as before, inhabit the city 
together with the Christians, and that their principal mosque 
should be left to them. The treaty was scarcely concluded when 
the king set off on a warlike expedition, leaving in his new capital 
his queen, Constance, and her fellow-countryman, the monk 
Bernard, who had just been designated Archbishop of Toledo 
and Primate of Spain. 

“Great was the scandal and grief of these two fanatics that 
the true faith and the holy Virgin should have to put up with 
some churches tolerated all along by the Moors, or with those 
which might be built hereafter, while the chief religious edifice 
of the town belonged to those accursed Mohammedans. One night, 
by their order, soldiers and carpenters broke into the mosque, 
after having burst open the doors, purified it, erected in it tem- 
porary altars, and suspended bells, which, the next morning at 
daybreak, called the Catholics to mass. 

“On hearing of the disloyalty and violence with which his 
wife and the primate had dishonoured his word as a gentleman 
and king, Alphonso returned furious to Toledo, uttering terrible 
threats against the guilty pair. But before he could arrive there, 
the principal Christians of Toledo and the clergy, marching in 
procession, came to meet him at a distance from the town, en- 
treating him for pardon. He received with no good grace their 
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tears and prayers. Nearer the town, he encountered the chief 
of the Moors, who, fearing the clergy more than the king, were 
politely coming themselves to intercede in favour of the queen 
and archbishop, and to consent to the cession of their mosque. 
The king was pacified ; Moors and Christians were reconciled. 
An annual féte of Our Lady of Peace was instituted, and astatue 
of a Moor (Alfaqui) was subsequently erected at Toledo in memory 
of the generosity of these ‘miscreants.’ 

“Catholicism, accordingly, was made master of Toledo, and 
installed by fraud and violence in the grand mosque ; it remained 
for the Holy See to establish there, instead of the national bre- 
viary, the Roman ritual, then called in Spain the Gallican, in 
which was contained the complete Catholic Credo. In spite of 
the archbishop and the queen, in spite of the king, who suffered 
himself to be urged on by their zeal for Rome, a council held at 
Léon, A.D. 1091, maintained the national liturgy. 

“The clergy and the people desired to preserve it. Their fer- 
vent opponents persuaded the king to appeal to the judgment of 
God Himself. Doubtless God would decide in favour of the pope 
against a national council. Two champions were named; cne 
represented the national liturgy, or office of Toledo; the other, 
the Gallic or Roman office. Unfortunately, and to the extreme 
surprise of the king, the queen, and the archbishop, Don Juan 
de Ruiz, of the noble house of Matanza, who represented the office 
of Toledo, defeated the Roman office in the most decisive manner. 

“The astonished king appealed from God, ill served, perhaps, 
by men, to God judging for Himself, and had recourse to trial by 
fire. A pile was kindled in the grand square ; the two breviaries 
were laid upon it. The Roman leapt out of the fire, but retained 
evident marks of it ; it was scorched. The Mozarabic ritual, on 
the other hand, remained in the flame and received no hurt, so 
that the people, persuaded that there had been a miracle, cried 
‘Victory,’ to the great scandal of the orthodox. Was it to be 
thought, then, that God had twice judged against Rome, against 
the pope, against the Roman liturgy, against the Credo? The 
king could not submit to it. This time he appealed to himself, 
to force, and ordered that all the new churches, which should then 
be established in all parts, should receive the Roman ritual; he 
only tolerated the national liturgy in the old Mozarabic churches. 
Clergy and people were alike indignant at this sentence, so clearly 
contrary to the double judgment of God, and avenged themselves 
with a witticism, which became a proverb, ‘All& van leyes, do 
quieren reyes.’””* 





* Od vont les lois?7—Ou veulent les rois, Coquerel, pp. 128—131. 
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The history of the Credo in the English Church offers 
very little that is worthy of remark. From the close of the 
eighth century downwards, it appears in a tolerably definite 
form, and the interest which belongs to the various revisions 
which have come down to us is rather linguistic than 
theological. It is possible that the only variation of any 
consequence, the omission of the epithet Catholic, as applied 
to the “holy Church,” may have been not altogether acci- 
dental, and had some reference to the frequent struggles 
with Rome which occupied so much of the attention of our 
early kings. The case is different, however, with the very 
curious series of Greek creeds which have been preserved 
in many of the ancient psalters and liturgies. The custom 
of reciting the creed in Greek in that part of the service 
preparatory to baptism which was called the Traditio Sym- 
boli, continued long in use in the churches of the West. 
There are, in fact, several curious traces of the old Greek 
ritual down to quite a late period. The “kyrie eleeison” 
still retains its place in the Latin service. The epistle and 
gospel were long read in both languages. In the tenth cen- 
tury, at Limoges, on the day of Pentecost, many parts of 
the Mass, the Gloria, Sanctus, &., were sung in Greek.* We 
are not surprised, therefore, to find that the Greek creeds 
are evidently of an older type than the Saxon and English, 
which were translated from the Latin, and appear in the 
complete and final form in which the Credo spread over 
the West.t But with the growth of the English language, 
the custom fell into decay, and the Roman Credo was finally 
established in the Anglican Church. 

The Credo is, then, in reality a summary of the teachings 
neither of Jesus nor of his apostles. Nor, on the other 
hand, does it represent either of the extremes of ecclesias- 
tical dogma, orthodoxy Catholic or Protestant. It is a very 





* Milman, History of Latin Christianity, Vol. I. p. 34. 

+ The articles relating to the miraculous conception, the descent into hell, 
and the communion of saints, are either differently expressed, or wanting alto- 
gether in some of the Greek versions. It may not be without interest to give 
a specimen of a Greek creed of the ninth century written in Saxon letters. 
The following is from the so-called Psalter of King Athelstan (Heurtley, p. 
80): Pistheu istheu patera panto cratero ceis criston ihi yon aututon mono 
genton quirion imon tongenegenta ecpneumatus agiu cemariatis parthenu ton 
epipontio pilatu staurothenteeta finta tetrite imera anastanta egni cron anaunta 
istos uranos catimeron indexia tupatros oten erchete crinezon tas cenicros ceis 
preuma agion agria fis inamartion sarcos anasta. amen. 
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imperfect statement of the Catholicism of the Council of 
Trent ; without allusion to the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
Holy Spirit is detached and isolated from the Church which 
embodies it ; the eucharist and the real presence are not so 
much as named; Mary has no other epithet than “Virgin,” 
and is called neither Queen of Heaven, Mother of God, nor 
even immaculate ; the famous doctrine of indulgences is 
only obscurely contained under the “communion of saints ;” 
and though the Church is described as “ holy” and “catho- 
lic,” yet it is not entitled Roman and apostolic ; and the vicar 
of Jesus Christ, the vice-God, is nowhere, however distantly, 
alluded to. Nor, as M. Coquerel points out, are the evan- 
gelical Protestants any more fortunate in finding in the 
Credo a statement of their special orthodoxy. Of Luther’s 
great doctrine of justification by faith it says not one word, 
and he would have appealed to it in vain for help in the 
controversy of free-will. Calvin’s remorseless logic had to 
seek elsewhere for his favourite dogma of predestination ; 
and modern orthodoxy looks about helplessly in a resumé 
of apostolic teaching for the atoning efficacy of the blood of 
Christ. The Credo served the Reformers at first, because 
it represented the Catholicism, not of the sixteenth century, 
but of the sixth, when the African Church was still the 
rival of Rome, and its prelates contended for the authority, 
not of one bishop over another, but of each bishop in his 
own church. But the Reformers had not the courage to 
treat the Credo as the illustrious Jurieu afterwards reminded 
them it ought to be treated, viz., to look for its sense, not in 
the sacred writers, but in the intention and purpose with 
which the successive articles had been inserted.* Hence 
they were thrown into the greatest embarrassment by such 
clauses as the “descent into hell” and the “communion of 
saints.” About the interpretation of the former, Luther 
changed his mind two or three times. The authors of the 
Formula of Concord declared, that “it was an article which 
could not be understood by human reason and ordinary 
faculty,” and added, that “we should not scrutinize it with 
curiosity, but reserve the knowledge of it for the future 
life.” Calvin practically identified it with the word “suf- 
* Jurieu, quoted by Nicolas, p. 10. 

+ Formula Concordiz, v. 788, 613, quoted by Nicolas, p. 238. 
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fered,” and declared that it signified not merely “that Jesus 
had suffered natural death, which was the separation of body 
and spirit, but that his spirit had been plunged into mar- 
vellous anguish, which St. Peter calls the pains of death.”* 
And Bishop Pearson was scarcely less unfaithful to the ori- 
ginal conception in adopting the notion of Tertullian, that 
Christ, qué man, was bound to submit himself to all the 
conditions of humanity, and consequently after his death to 
descend into hell, with all the other sons of Adam. The 
“communion of saints” equally taxed the ingenuity of the 
Reformers. The catechisms of Heidelberg and Lausanne 
interpreted it to mean the vague participation of grace and 
heavenly gifts by all the faithful; and Calvin explained that 
there were no favourites of heaven, but that all (believers, 
of course) share alike in the atoning efficacy of Christ’s 
death.+ Happily some of the Churches have perceived that 
these articles place them in a false position. M. Coquerel, 
in a spirited vindication of his own right to remain in the 
French Reformed Church, points out that the Credo is in 
fact an intruder there, that the custom of reading it from 
the pulpit is only a century old ; and he ingeniously retorts 
upon the consistories who close their pulpits against those 
who will not read the Credo, the charge of themselves act- 
ing illegally in so doing, and insisting on what is really 
an alteration in the ancient liturgy which the assembled 
Churches have never approved. We are reminded, too, that 
last year, at the anniversary of the foundation of Cheshunt 
College, the omission in the reading of the Credo, of the 
“descent into hell,” scandalized the Record. Some of the 
American editions of the Anglican Liturgy place the clause 
in brackets. And at Hamburg, last year, the Protestanten- 
verein pronounced for the suppression of the whole Credo, 
on the double ground that certain assertions which it con- 
tains cannot be considered as the expression of the truths 
of the Christian religion, and that there are in it certain 
words which it is inconvenient and even dangerous to ex- 
plain to children.t 

The Credo is a ‘piece of history and nothing more. It is 





* Le Catéchisme, Dimanche, x.; Nicolas, p. 240. 
+ Le Catéchisme, Dimanche, xv.; Nicolas, p. 257. 
t Histoire du Credo, pp. 114, 144. 
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in vain that it is sought to make it the basis of a new 
development of the Christian Church. Progress can never 
be retraced ; and as the lines of free inquiry are advanced, 
the territories of orthodoxy, once lost, are lost for ever. In 
any church which endeavours, however unsuccessfully, to 
restore the “Christianity of Christ,” the Credo would be as 
much out of place as the monk with crucifix in hand, whom 
an ancient painter depicted offering the last consolations of 
the Church to the penitent thief on his way to Calvary.* 
Whatever forms the faith of the future may assume, this at 
least is certain, that they must be different from the broken 
idols of vanished ages. It is scarcely conceivable that it 
should have taken us eighteen hundred years to learn that 
new wine needs to be put into new bottles. We do not desire 
. to disown our immense obligations to the past; not only 
were it ungrateful, disloyal, it were even impossible. Its 
modes of thought and feeling enter so closely into every 
fibre of our constitution, that to tear them out would be to 
destroy, if not the power of our consciousness, yet, at least, 
the sweetness of our sympathy, the grace and tenderness of 
our reverence. We do not wish to be isolated; we only 
wish to be free. But there are times when great opportu- 
nities are offered, and the responsibility is then great for 
those who reject or misuse them. We cannot think that 
Jesus himself would look askance upon any honest attempts 
to win “freedom,” so that it be but by “the truth.” If faith 
is to have any sure basis, it must be found in that which 
is nearest and so most known. Let us, then, accept with 
thankfulness the overwhelming testimony of the past, but 
divest ourselves of reliance solely upon the ancient tradi- 
tions, and trust to that final word, “God is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living—lo, God is here.” 


J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 





t According to Dubois : quoted by M. Coquerel, Histoire du Credo, p. 155. 
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IL—BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


THE population of the world approximates to one thou- 
sand millions; the foilowers of Buddha approximate to 
three hundred and fifty millions.* They exceed the total 
population of Europe, and form about half the population 
of Asia. They outnumber Christendom. If the map of 
Asia be folded perpendicularly down the middle, the right- 
hand side of the chart will ‘shew no country where Budd- 
hism is not known. Fold it again transversely, so as to 
give four equal parts, and throughout the districts repre- 
sented on the lower right-hand quarter, Buddhism is either 
predominant or universal. It has, further, made Ceylon its 
most choice domain; it has conquered the sceptics of Japan, 
and it has touched the northern snows of Europe. It has 
planted its foot firmly among the Turanian nations, whose 
wild religious orgies are so little akin to its proper spirit. 
It has wrested from Confucius and Lao-tse two-thirds of 
their natural inheritance. Its propagandists have been 
more successful than those of any other faith the world has 
ever known. Like Christianity, if was driven with igno- 
miny from amid the hills and vales that gave it birth. But, 
unlike Christianity, it first enjoyed a triumphant reign of 
many centuries in its native home; unlike Christianity, it 
successfully grappled at home with the Rabbinism of its 
first days. Its founder, coming, unlike the founder of Chris- 
tianity, to destroy and not to fulfil, did destroy ; and, unlike 
again to the founder of Christianity, found that in his own 
country a prophet hath honour. 

It is still more strange that this religion, so persuasive 
and so irresistible, had in it none of those elements which 
we are accustomed to suppose essential to render a religion 
either the one or the other. The religion of Mohammed 
was irresistible because the arms of the Moslem were irre- 
sistible. The Buddhist, so far from being taught to urge 





* The most authentic statement we have seen on the number of the Buddhists 
is that of M. E. Laboulaye, in his ‘‘Discours Préliminaire” to La Comme’s 
French Translation of Vasil’ev’s great Russian work on Buddhism (1865). M. 
Laboulaye says that the best and most recent compilations estimate the Budd- 
hists at 340,000,000. Max Miller (Chips from a German Workshop, I. 214) 
makes them 455,000,000. Others vary the numbers between three and four 
hundred millions. 
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his faith at the point of the sword, was forbidden to kill or 
to hurt any living thing, down to the meanest vermin. The 
religion of Jesus is thought to have been effectually persua- 
sive, chiefly because it unveiled a supreme and beneficent 
God, and because it promised a glorious and happy future 
that should never cease. But the religion—if it is to be 
called a religion—of Buddha breathed a superb contempt 
for the notion that there was any God at all, and looked 
forward to a dreary cycle of miserable lives for every indi- 
vidual, only to be terminated at last by the “blowing out” 
of the spirit like the extinction of a lamp. For the true 
Buddhist there was no God and there was no heaven. From 
valley to valley the young doctrine flew, and the people 
bowed down and called it “blessed.” In its fresh energy it 
seemed to bound from kingdom to kingdom, and the great 
men of the earth, ministers and kings, were abashed and 
abased before it, and acknowledged Siddhartha to be indeed 
Buddha, the All-wise. Nor was it a brief enthusiasm. 
Buddhism not only spread confusion among the older faiths 
of mankind, but it has achieved the severer feat of holding 
its own against younger competitors. It has proved an 
effective barrier to Mohammedanism, and it smiles proudly 
on Christianity. 

The question forces itself on the mind, How can these 
broad and grand historical facts be reconciled with certain 
common generalizations on the religious nature of man? 
If there is so little of real religion in Buddhism, does not 
the fact of its stupendous success favour the conclusion 
of those who contend that man is not always capable of 
true religion without external revelation? And again, on 
the other hand, we are compelled to ask, Buddhism being 
so gross, how are we to account for its marvellous extension 
and still more marvellous permanence? What vital force 
did it contain, if God and heaven alike were absent, to give 
it life and power entirely unparalleled? Its energy must 
have had a basis; what was that basis? Can any hints 
be gathered from its career for those who desire to send a 
nobler faith triumphing through the countries of the East? 
We shall endeavour, after a brief review of the salient 
points both in the composition and in the history of Budd- 
hism, to suggest a few considerations conducive to some 
degree, at any rate, to the formation of an opinion on these 
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and kindred points. For the present, we are content to say 
that it seems to us that theorists of all classes have been 
too quick to reach conclusions on insufficient data. The 
God of Sinai and the gods of Olympus are not representa- 
tive of the general faith of humanity. Thinkers have asked 
of Jerusalem and Athens materials for a psychology of the 
world. We have run to our next-door neighbours for a 
declaration of their views, and given out these as the opi- 
nions of all mankind. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary guesses to the con- 
trary which were prevalent from the days of the Manichzans 
to those of Sir William Jones, Buddhism originated in 
India, and we can date its dawn with sufficient precision, 
Without pretending to know whether its founder expired 
543 or 477 years before the birth of Christ, we can sketch 
the moral and intellectual condition of India at the time 
with a firm and reliable pencil. The people, originally so 
stalwart and so energetic, were so no longer. When they 
crossed the northern mountains centuries earlier, they came 
from a land where the climate braced the body, and the soil 
gave riches only in return for labour. Slowly they wan- 
dered further south ; and as the vegetation became luxu- 
riant and the flora gorgeous, the tax upon meat and drink 
was remitted, and all men had to do was to stretch forth 
the hand and gather. But yet it was no lotus-land for them. 
Theirs was to be no life of dreamy and rapturous ease. 
The perpetual, implacable, scorching sun flared down on the 
glorious verdure it had created; and if it made the palm 
and the sal lift their heads to the skies, it forced men to 
crouch enervated on the ground and curse their lives. 
Five or six hundred years before our era the Indian was 
already a ruin, and the splendour of the country his ances- 
tors had seized with joy and buoyancy was good for little 
but to decorate the sepulchre of his manliness and vigour. 
It was natural to a people enervated beyond all parallel to 
submit to every tyranny over body or soul with unbroken 
passivity, and despotism was the only known temporal 
government or spiritual influence. The men whose fathers 
seem at the very dawn of constructive history to have been 
a race of bravos, were now slaves too abject to sigh for free- 
dom. Caste was in full development. The Brahmans, or 
priestly caste, and the Kshatriyas, or knightly caste, shared 
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dominion. But the latter were very much under the heel 
of the former. The spiritual was the better organized, and 
certainly the more deadly, tyranny. In every royal or 
noble house was a Purohita, or domestic chaplain, whose 
first duty was the solemn inauguration of the chief. The 
chaplains held a very different place from that common to 
their order in England at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when, as Macaulay declares, they were willing to marry 
their patrons’ cooks. “Ten thousand elephants, ten thou- 
sand slave-girls,” the pick of “eighty-eight thousand white 
horses,”* were regarded as about the correct fee for the 
household sacrificer ; and we hear that a Kshatriya “should 
not cheat a Brahman who has this knowledge and performed 
this (inauguration) ceremony, unless he wishes to be turned 
out of his dominions and to lose his life." But not only 
in palaces, but universally, the Brahmanic caste exercised 
a religious tyranny far exceeding in intensity and narrow- 
ness that of the rabbin in Jerusalem at the time of our 
Saviour. Though more virulent, it was not dissimilar. 
Here, too, the nation possessed an ancient literature teem- 
ing with the inspiration and aspiration of a prophetic faith. 
Here, too, the names of the prophets had been handed down 
and were revered, and on their remains the religious teachers 
professed to base all the instruction they gave. To the 
Rishis of the Veda lay the ultimate appeal, as to the pro- 
phets of the Hebrew canon. But here, too, an artificial 
interpretation had sprung up, and overspread and choked 
every part of the original scripture ; and if the Talmud was 
in its vastness a measure of the decay of Hebrew spiritual- 
ity, it was surpassed in its own province by the astounding 
phrase, word and syllable-worship of the Brahmanas, with 
which each division of the Veda was overlaid.t And the 
cultus which sprang from this unpromising source was 





* Aitareya Brahmana, Haug., Bk. viii. c. 4, § 22. 

+ Ibid. Bk. viii. c. 4, § 23. 

t Here is a specimen of metre-worship: ‘‘He who desires heaven should 
use two Anushtubhs. There are sixty-four syllables in two Anushtubhs. Each 
of these three worlds (earth, air and sky) contains twenty-one places, one 
rising above the other (just as the steps of a ladder). By twenty-one steps he 
ascends to each of these worlds severally; by taking the sixty-fourth step he 
stands firm in the celestial world. He who having such a knowledge uses two 
Anushtubhs gains a footing (in the celestial world).”—Ait. Brah. Haug., Bk. i. 
c. 5, $5. 
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forced upon the people. Forms and phrases, sacrifice and 
penance of every kind, were the hinge on which temporal 
and eternal salvation turned. The most trifling neglect, 
however unintentional, of any of the million observances 
that pressed every moment on the believer, would involve 
him in ages of anguish. At the same time, though Deity 
was believed in, the notion of personality either in God or 
man was hazy and indistinct, and the perpetual question 
was, “ How can life be altogether escaped, and the penalty 
of re-birth and transmigration be for ever avoided?” For 
it had become the premiss of all thought and of every phi- 
losophy in India, that life is miserable, that existence is an 
evil. Groaning beneath the heavy weight of man’s and 
nature’s worst oppression, destitute of all upward and on- 
ward aspiration but a lethargic longing, the people saw hope 
neither around nor above them, and creation, regarded as 
evolution, was deemed a cruel and senseless freak of Deity. 
The more beautiful and consolatory systems, of which the 
Bhagavat-Gita presents us with the most luminous speci- 
men, were as yet unconceived. If Kapila had already lived 
and taught his sceptical philosophy, it certainly had not 
permeated the masses. The Brahmans were still a compact 
squadron, and the Brahmans rode rough-shod over the hearts 
and lives of the millions. The population of India was 
steeped in contemplative misery. 

While such was the condition of the inhabitants of the 
great valley of the Ganges, there was born to a king whose 
dominions seem to have lain on the borders of the modern 
Nepaul and Oude, an heir. Suddhodana, of the royal house 
of the Sakyas, reigned at the city of Kapilavastu over a 
kingdom of the same name. The child advanced in years, 
the delight and pride of his father. The legends relate how 
even at school he astonished his master, Visvamitra, by his 
mirdculous proficiency, and forced him to exclaim that this 
was “the greatest of the gods, of the most unexampled 
genius.” This is only one of the first remarkable parallel- 
isms in detail between the legendary or authentic biographies 
of the Buddha and those of the Christ.* on the stor ry runs, 








* A parellelism to the chief Christian myth i is not wanting: ‘‘ Der Bodhisattva 

. geht als fiinffarbiger Leichtstrahi ein in den Leib ‘der Mayadevi, wird 
mithin auf unbefleckte Weise, ohne miannliches Zuthun, empfangen.”—C. F. 
Keeppen: Die Religion des Buddha und ihre Entstehung. 
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at sixteen the young prince was desired to marry, and en- 
treated his seniors not to seek rank or wealth, but the 
homely virtues of a good and modest woman. A bride to 
his mind was found in the beautiful Gopa, and it only 
remained to induce her father’s consent. He was a man of 
much pride, and stood on the custom of his family to give 
their daughters only to such wooers as proved themselves 
worthy. Accordingly a great gala was held in the royal 
domain, at which the lover was to compete in every athletic 
and intellectual contest with the flower and chivalry of the 
land. None could vie with him, and his nuptials were 
forthwith celebrated amid the profoundest rejoicing. But 
even his domestic happiness could not decoy his mind from 
the meditation of deep problems; he was pensive and 
thoughtful, and needed but the occasion to turn him alto- 
gether from the romp and revelry with which king and 
courtiers sought to fascinate him. Even to the palace doors 
came surging the wail of humanity, and the boy’s pure and 
tender heart was touched and sobered. The match was soon 
lit which was to set ablaze the continent of India. The 
prince met an old man on the public road, whose gait was 
feeble though supported by a stick ; his face was wrinkled ; 
the veins swelled out on his hands ; all the unsightly marks 
of age and all its forms of suffering were upon him. The 
young man, startled and shocked, inquired of his groom if 
this were the curse of some unhappy family or the common 
lot of age. “It will come on you and yours,” replied the 
attendant ; “old age is the heritage of all.” Sick at heart, 
Siddhartha turned homewards to meditate on the vanity of 
life. The blow was quickly followed up by others. A 
houseless wretch, tainted with a foul fever, was the next 
frightful revelation. Again, the prince saw a shrouded corpse, 
and now burst out, “I must meditate how to accomplish 
deliverance!” Lastly, he beheld a Bhikshu, or religious 
mendicant, and, struck with his reverend and passionless 
mien, finally resolved upon the religious life. Henceforth 
it was his dream to deliver humanity from misery. The 
remonstrances of Suddhodana were as vain as his precau- 
tions. The future saviour confronted him with the univer- 
sal wretchedness of mankind, and at length slipped out of 
the guarded palace with his faithful attendant in the silence 
of the night. At daylight he was many leagues from the 
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home of his youth. He dismissed his servant, shaved his 
knightly locks, and assumed a mean attire. He now threw 


. himself with ardour into the study of the Brahmanic wis- 





dom, and speedily learnt all that the priests had to teach. 
But they could not adequately explain to him the cause of 
human suffering, nor could they give a receipt for its anni- 
hilation. From philosopher to philosopher he wandered, 
attaching himself for a while now and again to some teacher 
of famous name, ever athirst, never sated. His earnestness 
and genius wrung admiration from all, while his sweet and 
pure disposition won the love and allegiance of the great 
monarch, Bimbisara. Gladly would this prince have given 
him asylum, but the woods were his chosen home, and to 
royal pomps he preferred asceticism of such austerity as 
racked and emaciated his body. His penances were rigid ; 
his meditations were profound ; but the immeasurable know- 
ledge came not. After six years of this terrible stringency, 
it occurred to him that he was impairing mental as well as 
physical strength. He changed his ways, took sufficient 
food, wore sufficient clothing, though of coarse and unat- 
tractive material,—rags gathered at the grave,—and finally 
acquired in a moment of supreme exaltation the boundless 
and universal knowledge. Now he was “ Buddha,” “the 
Enlightened.” At length he knew the way of deliverance. 
At last he was secure from renewed birth himself. Now he 
could enfranchise all who would hear his word. 

This marks the second great epoch in the life of “the 
Blessed One.” Leaving his retreat, he went out into the 
world, and near Benares for the first time “turned the 
Wheel of the Law ;’* that is, preached his complete doc- 
trine. Henceforth his life was that of the devoted philan- 
thropist and indefatigable reformer. Princes and peasants 
gladly heard his words. Some Nicodemuses there were ; but 
the “Scribes and Pharisees” of India were generally against 
him. He not only overthrew their interpretations, but 
slighted the Veda itself. What was worse, he refused to 
recognize their social pretensions. He sought out the poor 





* Froma misunderstanding of this favourite phrase of the sacred books came 
the custom, now common in certain regions of Buddhism, of inscribing a litany 
on a wheel, and turning this rapidly by a handle. So many revolutions, so 
much spiritual efficacy. Even to this we may perhaps find parallelisms in the 
developments of Christendom. 
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and the sinners. One of his disciples asked a woman of 
the despised Chandali class for water at a well. With 
like surprise to one who was thus besought elsewhere, she 
answered, “1 am but a Chandali woman!” Ananda replied 
that he asked not her caste, but desired water. She adopted 
a spiritual life. It was hard, in Buddha's eyes, for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom which he preached. He says, 
“It is hard to be rich, and to learn the Way.” Again, who 
can fail to think of the widow’s mite, when he reads that 
a poor man filled the alms-bowl of Buddha with a handful 
of flowers, while rich men could not fill it with ten thousand 
bushels? All classes of men flocked around him, but at 
his first discourse “ many among the people said, ‘The king’s 
son has lost his reason.””"* The same thing was said of 
another who preached strange doctrines. When Buddha 
worked miracles, they were always illustrative of his com- 
passion for the suffering. He, like Christ, grieved that the 
generation “ required a sign.” When a prince proposed to 
him some stupendous miracle to startle and dazzle his 
enemies, he rebuked him with dignity. He is said to have 
preached in a Prakrit dialect, that is, in the patois of the 
common people, though thoroughly acquainted with the 
learned language. 

Forty years he spent in the execution of his mission. 
Early in this period he re-visited his father’s capital and 
won to the new faith the members of his own family. At 
Vaisali he was at last seized with violent illness. It was 
the rainy season. He foresaw his death, and resolved to 
travel to Kusinagara, and there encounter it. There, under 
a fig-tree, complete “ Enlightenment” had first burst on his 
yearning soul. He arrived exhausted, sank into profound 
contemplation, and died, no more to wake to suffering. 
Afterwards his ashes were very sacred relics. Many thou- 
sand monumental “Topes” covered them in various parts 
of India. 

The foregoing sketch of the life and character of Sakya- 
muni is based on many legends, not one of which, probably, 
was written till long after his death. Many of them teem 
with wild or childish extravagances. We have confined 
ourselves to the consistent and the possible. Herr Vasilev, 





* Klaproth. Journ, As, vii. 181, quoted by Kceppen. 
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consummate critic as he is, seems rather too sceptical when 
he writes: “All that we can say with certainty about 
Buddha’s life is, that after abandoning a life of mortification, 
he assumed the garb of poverty, and that in this condition 
he arrived at Rajagriha, the nearest town, where he esta- 
blished himself in the garden of Anatapindada, and he re- 
ceived charity from the inhabitants.”"* He surmises that 
Sakya was an exile from his home in consequence of politi- 
cal intrigues. This seems the mere spirit of scepticism. 
The prince who abandons wealth and pomp, who endures 
famine, pain and sorrow, who toils single-hearted two-score 
years, who dies as he has lived, upborne by a great and full 
conviction, is neither the commonplace which chance tales 
could construct, nor the exaggerated and unnatural prodigy 
that the unrestrained revels of Hindu imagination would 
concoct.+ The character, self-sacrificing and fervent, cou- 
rageous and constant, gentle, humble, and full of universal 
love, is one which bears on it the impress of reality. It is 
not such as myths create, least of all Oriental myths. They 
may add tinsel and gewgaws. But the beautiful original 
shines brighter than its uncouth trappings. It seems a truer 
criticism to accept this old ideal, pure and sweet as it is, 
than to set it aside as the rubbish of later ages. We see in 
the admission of the touching incidents and noble purpose 
of Buddha’s life far less difficulty than in their rejection. 
We pass to the morals taught by Buddha. At the present 
day Buddhism displays a very complete philosophy or 
parody of a philosophy, but of its morality the less said the 
better. Yet Buddha left the merest rudiments of a philo- 
sophy, but a scheme of morality of marvellous loftiness 
and purity. Everywhere in the history and diagnosis of 
Buddhism there are startling suggestions in reference to 
the history and diagnosis of Christianity ;—in nothing are 
they more significant than in the large fact just noted. M. 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire has endeavoured to shewt that 
all Buddhist morality is vicious because it is based on the 
desire of its reward, Nirvana, Buddhist salvation, of which 
hereafter. Without denying that right action would be 





* Vasil’ev: French translation, p. 22. 
+ For miscellaneous examples of the feats natural to Hindu imagination, 
see Buckle, Hist. Civilization in England, I. 123 seq. (original edition). 
t+ Le Bouddha et sa Religion, troisiéme édition (1866), pp. 150 seq. 
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vitiated were it prompted solely by this thought, it may be 
remarked in passing, that though the Christian heaven be 
true and Nirvana false, Christian action is degraded in pre- 
cisely the same measure when reward hereafter is its motive. 
Such motive is habitually urged throughout the Christian 
Church. But the generous aspirations which Buddha incul- 
cated, if less by precept yet fully by example, are almost as 
remote from sordid self-interest as the sublime sacrifices of 
the New Testament. His intense desire in the gardens of 
Kapilavastu was not his own spiritual enfranchisement, but 
the deliverance of the millions of his fellow-men. The spirit 
of his life, as painted in every legend, is that of the deepest 
and most self-forgetful love. It was this that caught the 
hearts of the outcast and the slave. Buddha himself, and 
many others who were conscious that they had attained the 
blessed state in which death must usher to Nirvana, still 
walked the earth and taught because they yearned for the 
liberation of other men. 

Buddhism has its ten commandments. Save for the 
awful omission of the sanctifying commands which open the 
Mosaic table, and as far as morality proper is concerned, 
the list may perhaps compare favourably with that of Horeb. 
They are in two parts, the first five binding on all, the 
second, perhaps, not on the laics. The second half vary con- 
siderably in different scriptures. Here is one version : 

1. Thou shalt not kill. 

2. Thou shalt not steal. 

. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

. Thou shalt not lie. 

. Thou shalt not be drunken. 

. Thou shalt abstain from repasts at improper times. 
. Thou shalt abstain from public spectacles. 

. Thou shalt abstain from rich attire and perfumes. 

. Thou shalt abstain from a large bed. 

. Thou shalt abstain from receiving gold and silver.* 


The first five commandments sum up a complete morality, 
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* Uphan, in his translation of the Mahavansi, gives the following : 

1. Do not kill. 7. Do not speak words which are to 
. Do not steal. no purpose but harm. 
Do not commit adultery. 8. Do not covet others’ property. 
Do not lie. 9. Do not envy. 
. Do not slander. 10. Do not err in the true faith or 
. Do not call ill names. think it to be false. 
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while the second five sketch a thorough system of asceti- 
cism. Elsewhere morals are tripartite: chastity, charity, 
patience. In the Bhagavat-Gita, a theistic system of later 
centuries, morals are summed in chastity, charity, sacrifice. 
The diversity is suggestive. In the latter there is the true 
philosophic division of existence, Self, Nature (represented 
by living beings), God, and a duty toward each. In the 
Buddhist system there is chastity, the duty to Self ; charity, 
the duty to Man and the Animals ; finally, duty to no God, 
but to Fate, the blind order of things, patience. Here is an 
illustration of the practical working of these morals. Chris- 
tianity has only just taught us to provide drinking foun- 
tains and people’s parks. We were anticipated 2000 years 
ago. “Men are to plant wholesome herbs, trees and groves 
on the roads, that the poor and pilgrims may find suste- 
nance and shelter, and to dig wells for them; men are to 
receive travellers as guests (that is a sacred duty), and 
provide shelter for them.”* The slaying of man or animal 
is absolutely forbidden, and old and sick animals are to be 
cared for. Finally, Buddha, in pointed opposition to the 
Brahmans, but in a spirit very Christ-like, forbids any to 
parade good works, bidding them rather hide these and 
make known their faults of thought, word and deed. On 
the great moral question of religious tolerance or religious 
persecution, historical Christianity can bear no comparison 
with Buddhism. The rock inscriptions of Dharmasoka or 
Piyadasi, the Buddhist Constantine, are altogether in the 
true spirit of Sakyamuni: “ Piyadasi, monarch beloved of 
the Devas, honours all creeds..... Men ought to honour 
their own creed only, but never to blame that of others, 
and thus wrong will be done to none. There are, indeed, 
circumstances under which the creed of others, too, ought 
to be honoured ; and in acting thus, as the case may demand, 
men strengthen their own belief and help that of others. 
He who acts otherwise weakens his personal belief and 
injures that of others,” &c.f+ Buddhists in the days of their 
greatest ardour lived peacefully beside their unbelieving 
neighbours. They have never been guilty of persecution. 
If rigid truthfulness, rare humility, extreme chastity, 





* Duncker: Geschichte des Alterthums. 
+ Saint Hilaire: Le Bouddha et sa Religion, troisiéme édition, p. 115. 
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unwearying patience, filial devotion and boundless self- 
sacrifice,—a genuine, deep and constant “enthusiasm of 
humanity,”—constitute a lofty and reverend character, then 
not only was such the character of the founder of the Budd- 
hist faith, but lofty and reverend, too, was the character he 
diffused among a countless mass of followers. 

We must glance at the theory on which such practice 
nominally rested, that is, Buddhist metaphysics. Metaphy- 
sics soon became most elaborate. Originally they were 
most simple. Four fundamental “Truths” were undoubt- 
edly taught from the very first: (1) Existence is miserable ; 
(2) Misery will always accompany existence; (3) But an 
end may be put to existence and misery ; (4) The “way” 
to such termination, in eight sections. This is a simple 
statement of Indian sentiment. All schools agreed that life 
was woe. The Brahman was illogical, and nevertheless 
believed in Deity, and hoped for absorption therein here- 
after. The Buddhist, strictly and sternly logical, did not 
deny, but ignored God, and looked to annihilation as the 
only end of pain. What evidence of God in Self or Nature? 
What life could give rest, when life was sorrow? Awful 
as such a state of mind may be, appalling as is the thought 
that it was that of innumerable masses, we need neither go 
to India nor to pre-Christian times to meet it. It is the 
opinion of one who for a score of years has laboured amid 
the poorest of the London poor, that that great population 
ignores God altogether, and looks to death with longing, 
not as a better birth, but the end, deliverance, annihilation. 
These are our English Buddhists. Their hope, too, is Nir- 
vana. Baron Bunsen was a man of great head, but far 
greater heart. He would not, and he did not, believe that 
humanity could adopt this unhallowed creed. The London 
streets refute him.* 





* Prof. Miiller recently read a paper on Buddhistic Nihilism before the 
Association of German Philologists. [See Triibner’s American and Oriental 
Literary Record, Oct. 16, 1869.] Here, contravening the impression that other 
writings of his own have produced [see, e.g., Chips: Buddhism], he contends 
that the annihilation doctrine belongs to the Abhidharma or Metaphysics of 
Buddhism only, and is not proper to Buddhism. His paper is too brief to do 
more than re-open the question. The present article was written before we saw 
this paper. And, indeed, the subject is far too large to be discussed as a mere 
episode of a fugitive article. We recommend the ‘‘Avertissement” on the sub- 
ject, inserted in the third edition of St. Hilaire’s work, to those who desire to 
see the other side,—that which we adopt in the text. 
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The sublime morality was fastened on the infernal phi- 
losophy in this way: Disease, decay, death, suffering, result 
from birth. Birth results from a concatenation of cause 
and effect, the proximate of which is existence (Bhava), the 
remote, desire, thirst (Trishna). Through sensation we may 
trace the chain back to the senses, of which the ideas of 
form and name confounded (Namarupa) are, in their turn, 
the cause. Namarupa results from consciousness, which 
again springs from imagination (Samskara). Imagination, 
conception, is all delusion, shadowing forth what really is 
non-existent, and thus rests on Avidya, ignorance, the prime 
cause of all the circle of life. Root out ignorance, and you 
root out the only basis of life. With profound intuition it 
was perceived that ignorance is inconsistent with the high- 
est moral purity. The pure heart speaks truly. Therefore 
a perfect morality must make impossible re-birth, the 
dreaded programme of transmigration, and must plunge the 
soul, or rather extinguish all being, in Nirvana. While 
re-births continue, the height or depth, celestial, earthly or 
infernal, of their spheres depends entirely on the desert 
(Karma) of previous lives. The sum of merit and demerit 
is transferred to the new creature. The man who suffers 
now may know it is the reward of delinquency in his former 
generations. The effect of Karma, though it be the Karma 
of lives far back in the unsearchable annals, is absolutely 
inevitable. Hence practically, the theory of transmigration 
being untrue, we have a horrible fatalism. 

These are the main outlines of primitive Buddhist meta- 
physics. Each conception tempts to endless digression, and 
has been the nucleus of endless controversy inside and out- 
side the fold of Buddhism. But space will only allow the 
barest epitome of the main facts of the history of the faith, 
before turning to the inferences which seem suggested. 

Buddhism at first probably included within its system 
no laics. At any rate they were secondary to the clergy. 
Early Christianity exhibits the precise reverse: preachers 
and pastors existed solely for the sake of the lay brethren. 
The laws of caste were ignored. The evangel was preached 
to all. The Kshatriya and the degraded Sudra alike adopted 
the yellow habit of the new order. The innovation was as 
startling as the admission of the uncircumcised among the 
circumcised. Without the Gentiles, the Christian Church 
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would have melted away. Buddhism would have dwindled 
into nothing, had it not embraced in brotherhood the outcast 
and the slave. But it was not long before precautions were 
> requisite to escape scandals or powerful enmities. “After 
a slight hesitation as to the propriety of the course he was 
about to pursue, he [Buddha] was at first, in the greatness 
of his pity for mankind, ready to receive into his commu- 
nity any one who presented himself for acceptance ; but as 
he found that many evils were attendant upon this indis- 
criminate admission, he rejected, for obvious reasons, the 
leper, the being uot human (amanusya), the slave, the 
debtor, the king’s servant, the minor, and the youth who 
had not received the consent of his parents.”* More pro- 
bably this represents the experience of a century or so. 
There are amusing instances of the reference of the later 
experience of the monasteries to the wisdom of Buddha 
himself. It is said that a matricide who had been admitted 
having brought disgrace upon the order, Buddha commanded 
/ that thenceforth this question should always be put to the 
4 candidate for ordination, “ Have you killed your mother?” 
Monachism by degrees became thoroughly organized. 
The Vihara, or retreat for the rainy season, developed into 
the complete convent. The Brahmans had long practised 
asceticism, and for purposes of mutual protection had occa- 
sionally gathered in groups. But the organization of large 
numbers, the appointment of superiors, the common code 
of discipline, and above all the formation of nunneries, were 
entirely original to Buddhism. The system finally elabo- 
rated, still extant, is the absolute prototype of Christian 
monachism. Buddhism is well known to certain Catholic 
writers as the invention of Satan for the traduction of 
Christianity. M. Laboulaye says: “Every one knows that 
we find among the Buddhists male and female convents, 
¥ mendicancy practised as a religious virtue, the celibacy and 
tonsure of monks, the use of bells and rosaries, the cultus 
of relics, public confession, intercession of saints, fasts, pro- 
cessions, litanies, holy water, and finally in Thibet a com- 
plete hierarchy of grand Lamas, bearing the cross, the mitre 
and the dalmatic, and having at its head the Tale-Lama, 
chosen in conclave after the death of his predecessor, and 





* R. 8. Hardy: Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, p, xxxv. 
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representing on earth the living incarnation of Buddha.” * 
The system soon outgrew and contradicted the intentions 
of the founder. These men, whose food should have been 
scanty, whose raiment should have been the rags left rotting 
in the cemetery, whose hands should not have known the 
touch of gold, became luxurious livers, and carried golden 
bowls to beg. This seems to have been the occasion of the 
first great severance. One hundred years had passed since 
Sakya’s assumption of Nirvana. An (Ecumenical Council 
was held at Vaisali. The corrupt monks were solemnly 
expelled. Convulsions of nature gave an awful sanction. 
The excommunicated, reported to have been ten thousand, 
formed a new and more pompous sect. The Council of 
Vaisali are said to have proclaimed that everything which 
was consistent with the moral precepts and the spirit of 
the doctrine of Buddha should always be recognized as part 
of the law, whether handed down from olden time or a 
product of the future ; and, on the other hand, that what- 
ever might be inconsistent therewith should be done away 
with, even though already established. Here we have at 
once the principle of the Church’s infallibility allowed, and 
at the same time, as Christendom knows, the prolific source 
of strife, divisions and secessions. The succeeding period 
is at once the most important, from some points of view, 
and the most obscure. Dogma followed dogma, schism 
pressed on schism, sect was added to sect. The vast eru- 
dition and immense ingenuity of Herr Vasil’ev have for the 
first time attacked the problems here arising with vigour 
and with system. He has done much, but conjecture min- 
gles with demonstration, and it is more than doubtful 
whether the evolutions of the period will ever be exhibited 
with clearness or with certainty. Local and sudden revo- 
lutions in the Church have left strange puzzles for the 
historians. Monarchs equally favoured all sects, and the 
ups and downs of preferment depended on the curious 
custom of controversial tournament. It was the right of 
any man or body of men, at any time or place, to challenge 
any individual or any monastery to discussion of any dogma 
whatever, however firmly rooted in the popular mind. None 
could refuse the challenge. The penalty was fixed before- 





* Laboulaye: Discours Préliminaire, pp. vii, viii. 
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hand. It might be the liberty of the defeated. It might 
be the whole property of a convent. Fair play was scru- 
pulously given. Kings presided. Nobles and populace 
were present. No force but that of superior eloquence and 
argument could win the day. The penalty, to bondage or 
confiscation, was rigorously exacted. Thus powerful monas- 
teries suddenly collapsed, and provinces abruptly changed 
their creed. 

But if doctrinal revolutions and much else are hopelessly 
obscure, one great event stands out prominent in Buddhist 
annals. That is the reign of Dharmasoka. Dharmasoka 
was grandson of Chandragupta, the Sandracottus of the 
Greeks. He came to the throne, like Constantine, an unbe- 
liever. He found Buddhism and Brahmanism matched 
together in spirit and in numbers very much as Constantine 
found Christianity and Paganism. He reigned in the middle 
of the third century B.C., removed from Buddha by about 
the same period as Constantine from Christ. But history 
seems to be trifling with us by its repetitions: both Dhar- 
masoka and Constantine reached the throne through perfidy 
and slaughter ; both, by one account, owed their subsequent 
conversion to a miracle; both had sufficient reasons of a 
political nature to explain the change of creed, however 
sincere they may have been; both were monarchs of high 
and brilliant talent; both took part, the one before, the 
other after conversion, in the most famous and important 
Council in connection with the respective faiths ; both ruled 
with rare success over very large territories and very varied 
populations ; both have made their names renowned over a 
vast area through very many centuries by the establishment 
or state-recognition and support of a growing Church. The 
establishment of Buddhism does not seem to have been 
conducive to moral or spiritual purification. When kings 
owned its sway and bowed to its professors, men sought 
distinction in its fold from desire of wealth and influence. 
The worldly were attracted into the state-communion as 
into the newly-established Christian Church. By a careful 
and troublesome process, the priesthood is said to have been 
purged of the presence of the heretic and the vicious. A 
select Council, numbering one thousand, was held at Pata- 
liputra. The Council was opened by a sermon from the 
president on the means of suppressing scepticism. Kceppen 
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says, “The Council of Pataliputra was even a greater turn- 
ing-point for the Buddhist Church than that of Nica for 
the Christian. It was there first resolved to send mission- 
aries to foreign lands, and it is historically established that 
through the efforts of Asoka missions were now really sent 
far and wide beyond the limits of Hindustan.” 

If the Church was now a little worldly, it was very ener- 
getic. Catholicism has shewn how a Church may unite 
shrewd care for wealth and power with earnest and wide- 
spread missionary activity. Perhaps the two teudencies 
may be very intimately related. At any rate, Buddhism 
also exhibits both in high development. Ceylon had already 
been won, according to the legend, by the missionary prince, 
Mahindo. The Chinese are accurate historians. Their annals 
speak of a Buddhist missionary more than two centuries 
before Christ. In the first century of our era, within a few 
months of the mysterious death of Paul, Buddhism was 
established in equality with the two previous creeds of 
China. For Chinese emperors were for “levelling up,” 
holding, as a medizeval monk informs us, “this opinion, or 
rather error, that every man is saved in his own faith.”* 

Thus dawned the golden age of Buddhism, the day of its 
pomp and wealth and splendour. In many countries it still 
retains its magnificence. Vasil’ev says: “ Many Mongolian 
and Thibetan monasteries contain above five thousand 
monks. At Pekin and in its environs may be counted five 
thousand idols of Buddha and eighty thousand monks. The 
Chinese monasteries are distinguished by their cleanliness 
and beauty.”+ But it has lost the apple of its eye. The 
land of its birth, its holy land, the bourne of innumerable 
pilgrims who traversed thousands of miles to tread its soil, 
the home of Buddha, the theatre of his grand enterprize, 
was long since overrun by those who preached another 
faith. Hiouen-Thsang, the famous Chinese pilgrim,—a man 
who has hardly been surpassed, to judge from what he did 
and what he has left, in the combination of enthusiasm, 
perseverance and courage, with intellectual power and lite- 





* “Est enim hee opinio apud eos (seu potius error), quod unusquisque in 
sua secta salvatur.”—Raynald. Annal. Eccl., quoted by Hardwick: ‘‘ Christ 
and other Masters.” 


+ French translation, p. 16, note. 
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rary attainment throughout the whole roll of history,—con- 
veyed twenty-two horse-loads of Buddhist literature from 
India to China. He found Buddhism strong and dominant 
in India. This was in our seventh century. Some four 
hundred years later it was unknown between the Ganges 
and Cape Comorin. How the doctrine of Sakya was ex- 
tinguished in its own proper territory is matter of pure 
conjecture. Perhaps the Brahmans persecuted. Perhaps the 
two faiths amalgamated.* More likely Buddhism ate out its 
own vitals. Gold and the lust of gold, power and the lust 
of power, were not consonant with the sweet simplicity and 
pure self-sacrifice which alone gave grace to Buddhism, and 
through grace gave it strength. The few who clung to the 
rigorous chastity and devoted charity which the Blessed One 
had lived and taught, would turn in sorrow or disgust from 
the unsightly avarice and gorgeous pageantry of the old and 
tottering monasteries, and seek with sad footsteps compa- 
nionship with the fresher aspirations of the younger and 
nobler churches of Cashmere or Ceylon. Echoing caves 
and desolated temples, at any rate, alone attested the pristine 
reverence in which long ago the royal preacher had been 
held, when the Papal Church, in so many respects the coun- 
terpart of the Buddhist, was in its greatest glory. 

It can be said of this period for the first time (in our 
view) with certainty, that the vast Buddhist Scriptures, as 
we have them now, were complete. These exhibit an ex- 
traordinary diversity ; and as nothing, or next to nothing, 
is positively known of their sources, every critic can please 
himself as to their order of development. For our own 
part, we believe extravagance is more often the child than 
the parent of moderation ; and therefore we look upon the 
immense majority of the current Buddhist literature as very 
late and very delusive to those who trust to it too implicitly. 
When we read of disciples who had “saved many hundred 
thousand myriads of tens of millions of living beings,”+ we 
put down our author as very far removed from the events 
of which he speaks. Nor do we feel ourselves in a more 





* It is Vasil’ev’s opinion that the school ‘‘ Khinayana” was attracted and 
absorbed by the ‘* Mahayana,” which in its turn faded into mysticism and 
extravagance. 

+ Burnouf; ‘Le Lotus de la bonne Loi [Saddharma-pundarika], chap. i. 2. 
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truthful or trustworthy atmosphere, when we read the 
statement of this modest preacher, that he who has heard 
one stanza of his discourse, even fiftieth-hand, is more 
blessed than he who has converted and turned to saintship, 
after heaping gifts on them for eighty years, myriads of tens 
of millions of creatures.* When this absurdity was uttered 
or penned, Buddhism, no longer a reaction from the thral- 
dom of Brahmanism, outran the latter in the extreme of its 
bibliolatry. There are Buddhist Scriptures, the bulk of which 
is occupied with a sort of autographic anticipation of the 
“opinions of the press.” There are others which contain 
nothing whatever but the praises of the title which is given 
at the commencement. In both the great religions of India, 
bibliolatry is the measure of the decline of true and simple 
fervour. Itis so elsewhere also. This, however, reads more 
like a primitive gospel than what we have quoted, and more 
like the ethics of Buddha: “Let no man think too highly 
of his own gain, nor be envious of others ; the mendicant 
who envies others does not attain to meditation.”+ Or this: 
“ Easy is it to behold the sins of others, but hard to behold 
our own; inasmuch as a man uncovers the sins of others 
so far as in him lies, but his own he hides, as an unjust 
man his dice.”"t Though Hardy expresses a contrary view,§ - 
our sympathies, at any rate, will certainly incline to Bun- 
sen when he enthusiastically pronounces this the earliest 
Buddhist writing known to us. 

It is only by the exegesis of Scriptures which are thus 
obscure in origin, and by probing the fantastic schemes of 
the present priesthood, that we can reach any notion of the 
co-ordination or sequence of sect and sect. Certain it is 
that the earliest regarded Sakyamuni simply as the only 
man who had freed himself from the chain of suffering. He 
had reached Nirvana, annihilation, and was neither a god 
nor sovereign of the world. The Mahayanists changed all 





* Burnouf: Lotus, chap. xvii. 187, stanza 2. 
+ Dhammapada : Fausbiéll [Latine], c. 25, v. 365. - Since this paper was 
written, Prof. Miiller’s translation of this remarkable work has appeared, in 
his introduction to Captain Rogers’s Parables of Buddhaghosha. This we have 
not yet seen. Gogerley, the Wesleyan missionary, published a version, in an 
Oriental periodical, which we have been unable to find. 
t Ibid. ¢. 18, v. 252. 
§ R. S. Hardy: Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, p. xl. 
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this. They gave him even on earth communication with 
all worlds. The innumerable denizens of distant spheres 
sat reverentially at his feet. Even after death he still exists 
to be adored,—not as God, but as a great Saviour. At 
length eternity is ascribed to him. The notion of annihila- 
tion began to upset men’s minds. The infinity and almighty 
wer of Buddha were mooted. Then arose questions of 
bibliolatry. Can one word of Buddha falling on the careless 
ear save a man eternally? Every discussion implies advo- 
cates of either view. Finally comes the great and all-im- 
portant question, “ Are images of Buddha to be revered ?” 
Thus the person of Buddha has ever been a topic of eager 
contention among those who take his name. At the present 
day his images are innumerable, and his worshipers an 
incalculable host. Nevertheless, we conceive that the wor- 
ship is not such as implies anything which can fairly claim 
the sacred name of Theism. There are sects, or rather 
schools, which philosophically postulate a First Cause and 
even a dominant Providence. But this is pure speculation, 
and does not enter in any way whatever into religion proper. 
The worship is not the communion of suppliant souls with 
a supreme and listening God. It is sometimes the grateful 
or formal praise of a greater man; sometimes the incan- 
tation which compels obedience on the part of the being 
addressed, by the magical power of formularies. It must 
be remembered that the present Buddha, whether eternal 
or not, has merely succeeded previous Buddhas on the 
throne, and will in the fulness of time himself have to yield 
to a successor. It must be remembered, also, that there is 
no Buddhist now living, however mean,—nay, there is no 
stick or stone, according to some,—that may not become a 
suddha in turn, displacing the present Blessed One or one 
of his successors. As for other gods, Singhalese Buddhists 
acknowledge the Devas of India, but not even with as 
much respect as the early Christians acknowledged the 
pagan daipovec. They are not even afraid of them. “Do 
you worship the gods?’ asked Bishop Heber of a priest of 
Ceylon. “No!” was the rejoinder ; “the gods worship me.” 
To the Buddhist, man (not only the race, but every indi- 
vidual) is, at least potentially, the loftiest and greatest of all 
beings whatsoever. 
At first sight, no doubt, worship appears to involve Theism. 
02 
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But it seems to us that it does not always imply so much. 
The worship of Buddha is compared to the common Chris- 
tian worship of Christ,—himself a deified man. But there 
is a vital difference. When Christ is worshiped, he is wor- 
shiped no as the mere ideal of humanity to which every 
man may attain, but as either originally gifted, or subse- 
quently endowed, with a superhuman nature, such as the 
worshiper can never hope to possess. The Unitarian, unlike 
the Orthodox, conceives that Christ is only the ideal man, 
perfect humanity, but not superhuman ; and, therefore, the 
Unitarian refrains from the worship of Christ. The Budd- 
hist, on the other hand, though offering adoration to Sak- 
yamuni, believes and hopes that he may himself in some 
remote Kalpa displace Sakyamuni or some subsequent 
Buddha, and be a very worthy and proper successor too. 
The Roman Catholic exhibits both types of worship, the 
adoration of the idealized man whom he may some day 
rival, and the cultus of Deity whom he dare not think of 
rivalling. In virtue of the latter homage, we call the 
Romanist a Theist ; but who would call him so, were praise 
or supplication to the Saints his only worship? Yet it is 
to the latter cultus alone that Buddhism presents us with 
a parallel. The case of Comte is more nearly analogous to 
that of the Buddhist than any other that occurs to us. He 
worshiped Humanity. But who includes Comte among 
Theists? That he himself would base no claim to such 
inclusion on his reverence for Humanity is evident from 
the very fact that, in repudiating the charge of Atheism, he 
does not adduce it, but declares the question beyond the 
range of human knowledge.* Yet Comte approaches more 
nearly to Theism than the Buddhist; for, so far as we 
understand him, the French philosopher merely hopes to 
contribute his atom to the grand sum-total of purified 
Humanity, while the Oriental aspires to become singly and 
alone the complete and adorable Buddha. 

It is quite true that all Theism tends to Anthropology,— 
witness the whole Old Testament, and in our day Mariolatry 
and the worship of our Lord. Indeed, so far as we conceive 
God at all, our poor faculties compel us to conceive Him 


* See ‘A General View of Positivism” (translated by J. H. Bridges, M.B., 
from the French of M. Comte), chap, i. 
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like in feeling and thought to our best Self magnified. Ab- 
stract philosophy must supplement concrete imagination to 
rescue the most enlightened from a refined Anthropology. 
But if Theism involves adoration of something human, it 
does not follow, and is very far from being the case, that 
adoration of the human involves Theism. And Buddhism 
exemplifies the one without the other. 

Thus, then, the theory of man’s natural or intuitive Theism 
does not seem to be borne out by a correct psychology of 
man. For the system which holds together one-third of the 
human race is consistent in this, and perhaps in this alone, 
that it ignores God. Reverence or awe is undoubtedly a 
primary faculty of man. But there are huge masses of our 
fellow-men who find sufficient vent for this in a human 
object. The disciples of Confucius (how many millions !) 
find it in their ancestors (whom they hope to equal), whose 
names are inscribed in the ancestral hall. The disciples of 
Sakya find it in their Master. 

When the question of natural religion engaged the shrewd 
and sparkling intellects of the France of the last century, 
it was not wonderful that Theism should be conceived as 
an axiom of mankind. It was urged that no state or com- 
munity of atheists ever existed; and so far as men then 
knew, no such society ever had existed. But the last forty 
years have given us the materials for a knowledge of 
Buddhism. Hodgson sent his MSS. from Nepaul. Csoma 
Ko6rési sent his from Thibet. Turnour and Hardy laid 
bare the Buddhism of Ceylon. Vasil’ev has revealed that 
of the extreme East. And this Buddhism exhibits to us 
not one, but innumerable communities born, bred, dying, 
without thought or desire of God. It shews us a stupendous 
power, which has enchained the dwellers over many myriads 
of leagues without God. It displays a moral empire, which 
for three-and-twenty centuries has grown and swelled with 
ever-increasing might without God. It reveals a fortress of 
rock, against which the waves of Islam and the waves of 
Christendom have alike beaten utterly in vain,—though 
that fortress contains no worshipers of God. It manifests 
a cohesion and endurance, which, godless though it be, 
mocks and shames Christianity with her many convulsions 
and her reiterated revolutions. 

Therefore, to insist that God is naturally revealed to all 
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men, however dimly, is to ignore the largest fact in all 
history, and to hug a conclusion which is destitute of pre- 
misses. It may be quite true that we have intuitive sense 
of Deity, but there are 300,000,000 of human beings in 
whom that sense is not to be detected. 

But the investigation of Buddhism is calculated to throw 
much light on the fortunes of Christianity. It may, per- 
haps, even have lessons of wisdom for Christian professors. 
All this we can barely indicate. 

The rise, progress and triumphal career of Buddhism may 
be traced to four causes, one of which, however, is antece- 
dent to the other three. These latter three are its morality, 
its universality and its adaptability. But to these is prior 
its founder's personality. St. Hilaire says with true dis- 
crimination: “I do not hesitate to add that, save Christ 
alone, there is no purer or more touching figure ainong the 
founders of religion than that of Buddha.” There is no power 
on earth so great as that of a transcendent personality. To 
prove it, appeal to the two greatest facts in history, Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism. Each sprang from a single man. 
And we can discover no attribute constant to either the one 
or the other, save the reverent memory of that man. As 
Lecky points out, every doctrine of original Christianity 
and every grace of the Christian character were at one time 
or another submerged beneath the troubled ocean of bigotry, 
superstition, worldliness or ignorance. The wrathful God 
was not the God of Christ. The cruel hell was not the 
hell against which he warned. Least of all was the heaven 
whose joys were the agonies of the damned, his heaven. 
And yet, because Jesus Christ had lived and taught, Chris- 
tianity held on its way, now shackled and oppressed, now 
free and buoyant. Lecky’s own theory, that the man is the 
child of the age, and that belief succeeds to belief in the 
inevitable order of the ages, is little consonant with the 
history of Christianity ; and in Christ’s favour he would 
make exception. Christianity was never the product of 
the current age. The alloy created by the age mingled 
with the pure gold of Christianity. But the precious metal 
itself—spun into a glistening thread of continuity for the 
Christian Church,—was the gift bequeathed by Christ, and 
bestowed by none but him. Precisely so with Buddhism. 
Buddha left few dogmas. Those he did leave have been 
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distorted into every weird or grotesque absurdity. What 
he did stamp indelibly on the Eastern world was a per- 
sonality. And that personality has endured this score of 
centuries, and is as fresh and beautiful now when displayed 
to European eyes, as when Siddharta himself breathed his 
dying breath in the shades of Kusinagara. As in Chris- 
tianity, so in Buddhism, the personality of the founder has 
been the only thing unchanged in the whirl and struggle 
of the ages. 

And besides its direct and electric action, the personality 
of the “Enlightened One” acted in three subsidiary modes, 
and thus gathered round it additional strength as it spread 
from land to land. 

First, by its universality: here Christianity and Buddhism 
are alike. Sakya and Jesus alike spread wide their arms 
to embrace mankind. Sakya, with Jesus, grieved to behold 
the bulwarks and barriers that stood high and forbidding 
against the lowly and the sinful. Both threw wide their 
doors, and the halt and the maimed and the blind, the poor 
and the despised, bruised and bleeding from the tyranny of 
spiritual despots, entered with gratitude and joy. 

The second method was morality : here, too, Christianity 
and Buddhism are alike. In both, the moral code unites 
exquisite beauty and softness with noble courage and devo- 
tion. The hearts of men were touched and their homage 
won.. And for a while, in either case, a new gentleness, a 
new grace, a loftier courage than of old, were diffused among 
communities. 

The third method was adaptability: that is to say, the 
scheme of his system was so moulded by its founder, that 
where it came in contact, it did not necessarily come into 
collision. Buddhism met the mental types of Ceylon, of 
Cashmere, of Mongolia ; and it met them harmoniously and 
not antagonistically. It grafted its own essentials on to the 
new stock, without insisting on any local or temporary 
accidents. It never insulted the faith it would reform. It 
took what was good in it, and fused with it its own concep- 
tions. When the Buddhist missionary went to China, he 
did not need a gunboat behind him. He assiduously studied 
the systems he came to combat, and reproved or improved 
them in love, rather than assailed them with contempt or 
vituperation. 
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Jesuit missionaries in the East have had thus much wis- 
dom too. Assuredly, Christianity at its rise was not without 
a flexibility analogous to that of Buddhism. It could fit the 
Jew, yet was not repugnant to the Gentile. If Christian 
teachers in Oriental lands would meditate on this aspect of 
Buddhist history, might it not suggest to them a different 
bearing toward faiths which, however corrupt, however 
foolish, have the veneration and the homage of myriads? 

Men are very little. Christianity is great ; but there is 
wisdom and there are lessons even outside its cordon. He 
whose view has never stretched beyond its horizon, will 
hardly hold a wise and adequate philosophy of history. 
From comparative grammar and comparative philology, 
knowledge has come to us which seemed irredeemably 
locked in the arms of the sleeping past. From comparative 
theology the weaknesses of this and that phase of Chris- 
tianity are illustrated ; while the incomparable grandeur of 
the simple Christian faith is brought out in brilliant relief. 
From the comparative history of religions will be educed 
much that will explain our failures in the past and give us 
hints for better success in the future. 


RicHARD A. ARMSTRONG. 





IIL—PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
IMMORTALITY. 


THE absorbing interest of the inquiry into the nature of 
protoplasm lies in the practical questions which it is found 
to involve. On the answer to be given to these questions 
depends nothing less than all education and government, 
all morality and law. Astronomers or geologists may con- 
fess their uncertainty or their ignorance on any given 
point, without feeling a painful anxiety that they may thus 
fail in matters of daily duty. It is quite otherwise when 
we turn to speculations which have for their subject the 
nature of organic and conscious life. It can scarcely be 
said with truth that there are any who can enter on these 
investigations without finding themselves face to face with 
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most serious problems. But even if it be granted that a 
few may be so singularly happy in their circumstances as 
to be beyond the reach of such perplexities, the vast ma- 
jority must be conscious that not only is their energy at 
stake, but that their honesty depends on the way in which 
they treat the question. 

That the whole moral as well as the religious training of 
Englishmen rests on the belief of the continued existence 
of each individual man after death, no one probably will 
dispute. Whether we regret the fact or not, the fact itself 
is patent ; and the remark applies equally to the instruc- 
tion given by men of all schools of thought (for it will not 
be pretended that at the present time there is any systematic 
instruction of the young based on the professed negation of 
continued life). Of the teaching of the societies or the men 
who take their stand on the ground of authority, it is unne- 
cessary to say more than that the grossly carnal and material 
interpretations commonly given by them seem to imply a 
latent disbelief on their own part, and certainly lead to dis- 
belief in others. The system which appeals to rewards and 
punishments, and which tells men that future tortures will 
be applied to those members of the body which on earth 
have been most sinful, addresses itself only to the lowest 
passions and feelings of mankind, the passion of fear and 
the instinct of selfishness, and may be set aside as unworthy 
the thought of men who are bent on the more serious task 
of ascertaining the truth of facts. Of this teaching, then, 
we need take no further notice. But if we tell the young 
that life is an education,—if we tell them that they are the 
children of a Father who is leading them to their highest 
good, and that they are to do their duty, not because they 
may suffer socially if they fail to do it, but from sponta- 
neous obedience to Divine Law,—if we tell them that acts 
tend to make habits, that habits determine our character 
and affect our spiritual condition indefinitely,—if we tell 
them that right is to be done at whatever cost, and that 
success here is to be to us as nothing in comparison with our 
growth in all good and kindly qualities,—we are using lan- 
guage every word of which implies not only human immor- 
tality, but the continued existence of each individual being 
whom we address. It may involve no determination of the 
modes of that existence, no attempt to answer any of those 
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questions of detail towards which human feeling and in- 
stinct may nevertheless be powerfully attracted; but it 
assuredly asserts that the event which we call death is not 
to be regarded as cutting short all our concern with God 
and His creation. To speak thus, if we think that the pro- 
babilities lie the other way, and still more if we think that 
the belief is a delusion, will be regarded by all decent-minded 
men as intolerable dishonesty. To use such language be- 
cause we hold that, although false in itself, it is yet necessary 
in order to impress young minds which are not likely to 
find us out, will be set down as an act more fit for demons 
than for men; and such falsehood will probably become a 
spear to pierce the hand that wields it. If the child fails 
to discover the trick, we must yet despise ourselves for put- 
ting it upon him ; but what if he asks us whether we really 
believe what we say, whether the phenomena of the world 
and the facts of science, so far as we know them, confirm 
our belief or are in conflict with it? Or, if we hold that 
this way of putting the question is beyond the capacity of 
a mind not yet matured, what are we to say if he asks why 
he should cause himself trouble and discomfort by seeking 
to reach a high standard of action, when life would be 
easier and pleasanter and probably more successful by con- 
tenting himself with a lower one ; why he should put others 
always before himself; why he should tell the truth, when 
to do so will do him a mischief or when a lie would secure 
him wealth ; why he should fix his thoughts on God and 
look upon himself as a fellow-worker with God; why, in 
short, he should rise above and beyond the conditions of 
his existence here, when he sees that so few rise beyond 
the common life of all men, and that this common life is, 
on a mere calculation of pains and pleasures of a certain 
kind, more to be envied than that of men who face poverty 
or obloquy, because they are resolved to make war on all 
dishonesty and falsehood? If he sees that our answer does 
not represent our convictions, his instinct of truthfulness 
has received a deadly blow; and if he does not see it, we 
are still guilty of the most disinterested cruelty towards 
him. But the fact is, that few, if any, are consciously dis- 
honest in teaching the young by modes which have reference 
to a continued existence after death. Men may be contented 
to go on with vague and misty thoughts; but we need not 
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think so ill of human nature as to suspect it of wilfully 
playing a part which would make life a contemptible farce. 
If, then, this belief be called into question (and by a certain 
class of thinkers it is being directly or indirectly called 
into question), there cannot surely be a more imperious 
duty than that which forces on us the necessity of clearing 
our own minds, as fathers, as teachers, or as taking any 
part in the great work of government. All who hold that 
life is worthless if it can be retained only in an atmosphere 
of all-pervading falsehood, must feel an irrepressible and 
overwhelming longing to see on what foundations their 
conviction rests, and whether these foundations are such as 
to justify it. 

On the negative side of the subject I need happily say 
but little. For the readers of the Theological Review, the 
dogmatic assumptions of the physiologists, of whom Mr. 
Huxley may be regarded as the leader, have been exhibited 
with admirable clearness by Mr. Owen in his paper on 
Modern Materialism and its relation to Immortality.* The 
question may fairly be regarded as so far cleared, that the 
perplexities which still remain may be treated as arising, 
not from any facts adduced by materialists, but from their 
arguments or their inferences. The conclusion of Mr. 
Huxley, that the whole life of man lies in protoplasm and 
that “the living protoplasm .... dies and is resolved into 
its mineral and lifeless constituents,’ may be not only 
ignored, but set aside as not really bearing on the discus- 
sion, until it has been proved that the life lies in the 
nucleated particles of which the protoplasm consists. Until 
unnucleated protoplasm has been found, it is obvious that 
the real point at issue is not touched. In Mr. Owen’s 
words, “It is the nucleus, and not the surrounding matter, 
with which we have to deal.” In short, we are as far as 
ever from laying our hands on the force itself; and it is 
therefore simply absurd to say that it cannot exist under any 
modes except those in which we see it energizing here. Of 
other forces, such as gravitation or electricity, we know 
only their existence in certain modes: that they can exist 
in no other modes, we cannot possibly venture to affirm. 

From this summary of Mr. Owen’s argument we may 





* No. XXVII., October, 1869. 
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reasonably infer that the reasoning and the conclusions of 
Mr. Huxley leave the question of immortality just where it 
was ; and it remains only to see what the grounds are on 
which we maintain our belief in a continued existence for 
man. In this inquiry it is of the first consequence that no 
evidence should be accepted without the most rigorous sift- 
ing, and our words must be addressed, not to men who are 
disposed to take anything on trust, but to men who may 
say, We wish to be convinced, we are open to conviction ; 
but we shall submit all your arguments to the severest 
tests, and all your facts to the most uncompromising scru- 
tiny. To such men Mr. Owen’s treatment of this portion 
of the subject will probably appear less satisfactory than 
his reply to Mr. Huxley. He may fairly ask, “ What be- 
comes of the existence of the Divine Being as conscious 
spirit, if it is once assumed that consciousness is dependent 
on material organization?’ He is justified in adding that 
such a view, involved as it is in the idea of a carnal revivi- 
fication maintained by some physiologists, “absolutely con- 
tradicts the current belief that the future life is continuous 
and everlasting ;” but it is useless to say that it is not in 
harmony “ with the most authoritative utterances of Scrip- 
ture on the subject,” unless we have first determined pre- 
cisely what authority the Scriptures possess. On this most 
momentous question of a future life, we can manifestly take 
nothing on authority. We cannot reach a demonstrated 
conclusion ; but so far as we go, our reason must be entirely 
satisfied. Those events mentioned in the Old Testament or 
the New, which are generally taken as an answer to all 
perplexities, Mr. Owen at once rejects as indefinitely adding 
to them. The resurrection of Lazarus or the widow's son 
leaves the matter where it was, unless it be maintained 
that they did not die again, but ascended into heaven with 
their re-animated bodies, or are living on the earth still. 
Nor does he scruple less to set aside the material resurrec- 
tion of Jesus himself. “Against the notion of a mere an- 
thropomorphic Deity, or against the doctrine of a bodily, ie. 
flesh and blood, resurrection, materialism will always have 
much to allege, which the defenders of those particular 
views will find it difficult to answer.” But when he says 
of Jesus that “a common energy, prompted by a common 
will, was no doubt the source of that claim to equality with 
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God which seemed so blasphemous to his materialistic 
countrymen,” we have before us a statement of fact which 
either is or is not historical. We are here plainly told that 
Christ proclaimed himself the resurrection and the life, and 
said that he who believeth on him shall never die ; that he 
gave a spiritual sense to the resurrection; and that “he who 
proclaimed himself as a quickening and life-giving influence, 
and who made the resurrection a spiritual and ever-present 
fact, could never have laid the great stress upon the material 
expression of the truth which some of his followers would 
fain attribute to him.” A man who wishes to know how 
far he is justified in believing that death is not the ending 
of our life would at once ask, “ What weight should these 
words have with me? You say that they are found in the 
Gospels. Are all the Gospels of equal authority? But these 
statements are gathered only from the fourth Gospel. Is 
this Gospel of equal authority with the others? Is it the 
most or the least trustworthy? Here, then, the inquiry 
becomes historical, and we are confronted with the facts 
that these assertions occur in discourses in which, before the 
whole assemblage in the Temple or before multitudes else- 
where, Jesus insists on his Messianic character in a sense 
which they had never attached to the term ; that the matter 
is nowhere regarded as a secret ; that it forms practically 
the one subject of his teaching in the fourth Gospel ; that 
he is known as the Christ from the first to the Baptist, to 
Andrew, to Peter, to Nathanael, to Nicodemus, to the woman 
of Sychar and all her fellow-townsmen, and is proclaimed as 
such to the whole nation in their periodical gatherings at the 
great festivals. In the other Gospels his Messianic charac- 
ter is kept a profound secret from all until he approaches 
the end of his ministry, and is then imparted only to two 
or three of his own personal followers, under strict injunction 
to reveal it to no man until after his resurrection ; and thus 
the subject of long controversies, which rouse the fierce 
opposition of the whole Jewish people in the fourth Gospel, 
is absolutely ignored, or rather excluded, in the others. 
The one set of-narratives leaves no room for the other ; and 
as it is impossible that the public preaching of these high 
claims could be unknown to the writers of the Synoptic 
Gospels, and as, if known to them, it must have convinced 
them of the unhistoric character of their own narratives 
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and so led them to suppress them, the conclusion seems 
irresistible that we cannot reason from any statements in 
the fourth Gospel regarded as historical facts in the life of 
Jesus. Hence we cannot tell whether Jesus ever advanced 
any such claims; the far greater probability is that he 
did not. But the words do not therefore lose all value. 
They resolve themselves into expressions of opinion or belief 
on the part of the writer of the Johannine Gospel; and on 
this point they are decisive. Whoever he may have been, 
there can be no doubt that he rejected utterly the crude 
materialism which rested on the fancy of a re-animation of 
material particles, or, in Mr. Owen’s words, that he made 
immortality depend “on the indissoluble union of spiritual 
forces existing in the world ;” and thus he was practically 
in agreement with the teaching of St. Paul, who throughout 
his Epistles regards immortality as involved “in the union 
of the individual Christian with God through Christ,” and 
in their very relation as fellow-workers with God. 

How far, then, does the definition of immortality which 
at least has the sanction of these writers or thinkers carry 
us? The question is of such importance, that I prefer to 
give the answer in the words of Mr. Owen, who first aecepts 
Schleiermacher's statement that “the immortality of religion 
consists in becoming one with the Infinite in the midst of 
the finite, and in having eternal existence in each passing 
moment,” and then adduces as more strictly theological the 
form given to this expression by Schenkel, that “only he 
who is in God, who alone is eternal, has part in eternity 
even in time.” Thus he regards the present as the only 
trustworthy criterion of the future, and holds that “if the 
individual, in his discovery and promulgation of intellectual 
or moral truths, be held to be now actually ‘working toge- 
ther’ with God, and is at the same time in admitted posses- 
sion of his individual will, there seems no adequate reason 
for maintaining that a similar union of spiritual forces can 
at any time be considered to annihilate the real individual 
existence of even the smallest of such contributory forces.” 

On this I must say, with all plainness of speech, that 
while I think I can understand Mr. Owen, I am unable to 
comprehend the meaning of Schleiermacher and Schenkel. 
I do not know what is meant by the words, “ Ewig sein in 
jedem Augenblick.” So far as I can attach any sense to 
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them, they seem to me perfectly consistent or reconcilable 
with Mr. Huxley's conclusion, that the protoplasm which 
is the life is resolved into its lifeless constituent chemical 
elements. In this case, the being whose life is thus brought 
to an end has had eternal existence, and therefore this exist- 
ence is not that of which we are in search, and with it, 
therefore, we need not concern ourselves. But of whom 
does Schleiermacher speak? Is he really thinking of human 
life under any of its possible conditions? Who is there of 
whom it can be said that in every passing moment he 
has eternal existence? And if he has it not in every mo- 
ment, the existence is not continuous, and thus again is 
something which does not touch our present inquiry. What, 
again, is meant by saying that “only he who is in God has 
part in eternity even in time”? The words are manifestly 
equivocal. If they are interpreted of that higher spiritual 
life of those whom we legitimately regard as righteous men, 
to how many do the words apply? If we construe them 
physiologically and psychically, who is there who does not 
live, move, and have his being in God? Yet it can hardly 
be supposed that this is Schenkel’s meaning. “If it be so, it 
would be simpler and plainer to say that all men, as being 
in God, have eternal life even in time. The same ambiguity 
attaches to Mr. Owen’s words in a less degree. Of whom is 
it said with justice, that in the discovery and promulgation 
of intellectual or moral truths they are working together 
with God? Assuredly not of those of whom Mr. Jowett 
in his Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul constantly 
speaks as living the common life of men,—in other words, 
of the enormous majority of mankind. Nay, can it be said 
always even of any? There may be moments in the lives 
of earnest thinkers and determined lovers of truth, in which 
they feel themselves lifted up above the murky atmosphere 
of ordinary life: there are certainly others in which they 
feel that their will is not in harmony with the will of God. 
In the former case, they are happy ; in the latter, they have 
a sense of profound misery. Can it be pretended that these 
are more than modes of the same existence? We must surely 
feel that this question can be answered only in the affirmative, 
unless we adopt the rough-and-ready method of solving the 
difficulty, by which, in the memorable eighteenth chapter 
of Ezekiel, the writer speaks of the life of a man who from 
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righteousness lapses into iniquity, and from this iniquity 
returns to his better self, as alternations of life and death. 
If these words are to be taken literally, the life is not con- 
tinuous, and the belief in immortality for which Mr. Owen 
rightly contends is at once swept away. 

I cannot but feel, therefore, that for all practical purposes 
(and for what other purposes can we really desire any defi- 
nition at all?) Mr. Owen’s definition is worth very little. 
It is idle to speak of men generally as working together 
with God, except in that sense in which it can with truth 
be said that no one can possibly work against Him ; but if 
the words are taken in this sense, all the other terms in the 
definition must, we need not say, be altered. They apply 
in this case to those who care nothing for the discovery or 
promulgation of intellectual or moral truths, but who spend 
their days either wholly ignoring them, or treating with 
contempt all efforts to reach truth of any kind. Were all 
men really working together with God in the sense of really 
seeking to raise themselves, to learn more and to become 
better men, then Mr. Owen’s arguments might be used with 
irresistible force. But it is ludicrous at present to speak of 
men generally in this sense as contributory forces at all; 
and hence that belief in immortality of which Mr. Owen 
speaks as “the solace of so many of the noblest minds both 
within and without the pale of Christianity,” must remain 
an unphilosophical dream, or the definition of it must be 
altogether modified. 

Taken strictly, Mr. Owen’s definition would imply that 
conscious co-operation with God (whatever this may be) 
constitutes immortality, ie. that it confers a continuous 
existence not shared by those who do not thus consciously 
co-operate. This conclusion has been boldly avowed by 
Archbishop Whately and some writers who have followed 
him. I can but say that it seems to me utterly unphiloso- 
phical, and that it involves all those difficulties which beset 
the doctrine that makes the accident of a man’s condition 
at the time of his death determine his condition for ever 
thereafter. According to these writers, the man who dies 
in a wicked state is at once put out of all existence. During 
his life on earth he may have alternated or oscillated between 
goodness or badness, decency or iniquity. Had he died in 
one of his transitional periods of goodness, he would have 
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lived for ever; as he did not, he is simply blotted out of 
creation. Even if we put out of sight the probability that 
this would be the lot of nineteen-twentieths of all mankind, 
the opinion is no sooner stated than we feel it to be absurd, 
and that as a foundation of belief in immortality it is a 
naked cheat. 

Certainly, as an instrument for teaching, such a doctrine 
of immortality would be scarcely less mischievous than the 
materialistic ideas of future torments. It is clear that if, 
addressing the depraved, we told them that they might go 
on in the way which they had chosen, without bringing 
themselves perhaps within reach of the arm of the law or 
into any great odium with their fellow-men, but that they 
would do so at the cost of forfeiting a continued existence 
after death, the reply in the vast majority of cases would 
be, that they desired nothing else, and that they were quite 
ready to be snuffed out when their time for enjoying them- 
selves here had reached its end. 

The truth is, as it seems to me, that we must have a defi- 
nition of immortality which will take in all men, or that 
we may amuse ourselves with definitions which may limit 
this continued existence to a select few. In the latter case, 
it will be mere amusement. We cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact, that the vast mass of mankind live only for the 
day, and that a very large proportion of these are deliberate 
workers against God, so far as the words can be applied in 
any sense to creatures of One who is held to be absolutely 
powerful, and whose will accomplishes itself. A collective 
or an unconscious immortality is simply a phrase without 
meaning ; and whether we can have an immortality of con- 
scious individuals without extending it to all animated 
organisins in their measure, is just one of those questions 
which all sincere and earnest thinkers must regard as im- 
periously calling for an answer. How can we address the 
degraded and the vicious, how can we speak to men in 
whom all sense of decency seems utterly extinguished or in 
whom it has never been awakened, unless we tell them that 
they are in the hands of God, who will assuredly raise them 
to a better state, but at the cost of all the prolonged suffer- 
ing which the resistance of their own will must entail on 
them; and that this process will neither be ended nor 
interrupted by the incident or change to which we give the 
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name of death? Nay, except in this faith, how can we have 
any sort of hope for ourselves? The most earnest desire to 
be truthful, the most thorough hatred of certain forms of 
evil,—in other words, of certain classes of thoughts and 
actions to which we give the name of evil,—may co-exist 
with other weaknesses and faults which we distinctly feel to 
be such, and to tie us down to earth with very heavy chains. 

Do we, then, believe that continuous existence is the lot 
of all men alike, as individuals and as conscious beings, 
without any reservation or equivocation? If we do, then 
we need be dismayed not even by the sight of the most 
corrupt and vicious. If we do not, and if by any words 
we leave to the young the slightest ground for thinking that 
we do, we are at once thoroughly cruel and thoroughly dis- 
honest. As fathers, as teachers, as masters—in fact, in all 
relations with others—we are bound to clear up our own 
minds, and not to enforce on them a morality founded on 
definitions which, at best, are applicable to an infinitesi- 
mally small proportion of mankind. 

In these remarks I have simply broken ground; and I 
shall be thankful indeed if my words should be followed by 
an attempt to treat the question, so far as it can be treated, 
exhaustively. That there are some who think that men 
may be advantageously brought to regard themselves as 
creatures existing for the present life only, being in fact 
nothing more, is notorious. A good work will have been 
done if the system of ethics which such thinkers put forth 
be vigorously scrutinized, and the value measured of all the 
thought and toil, the yearnings and the growth of man- 
kind, which must be thrown into the other scale, and 
which, if they are weighed down, must be regarded as 
springing from a wretched and contemptible delusion. 

I need scarcely add that what I have said must not be 
taken as implying dissent from Mr. Owen’s conclusions, so 
far as they are stated. But his definition appears to me 
inadequate ; and the circumstances of the day, especially as 
affecting the education of the young, force on us the neces- 
sity of clearing our words from all equivocation or ambiguity. 


PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 


{We are able to state that this paper will be followed in our July number 
by one by the Rev. John Owen, the author of the article referred to by Presbyter 
Anglicanus.—Ep. T. R.] 
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IV.—HEREDITARY PIETY. 


Hereditary Genius. An Inquiry into its Laws and Conse- 
quences. By Francis Galton, F.R.S. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. 390. 
Macmillan. 1869. 

Psychologie Naturelle. Etude sur les Facultés Intellectuelles 
et Morales. Par Prosper Despine. 3 vols. 8vo. Paris: 
F. Savy. 1868. 


THE history of Public Opinion during the last half century 
may be not inaptly compared to that of a well-fed, steady- 
going old roadster, long cherished by a respectable elderly 
squire, but unluckily transferred at his demise to his wild 
young heir. Accustomed to all the neighbouring highways, 
and trained to jog along them at five miles an hour, the 
poor beast suddenly found itself lashed by “the discipline 
of facts” and sundry new and cruel spurs, to get over the 
ground at double its wonted pace, and (what proved 
harder still) to leave the beaten tracks altogether and 
cut across country, over walls and hedges which it never 
so much as peeped over before. Under this altered régime 
it would appear that Public Opinion at first behaved with 
the restiveness which was to be expected. On some oc- 
casions he stood stock-still like a donkey, with his feet 
stretched out, refusing to budge an inch; and anon he bolted 
and shied and took buck leaps into the air, rather than go 
the way which stern destiny ordained. But as time went 
on, such resistance naturally grew less violent. The plung- 
ings and rearings subsided by degrees, and anybody who 
now pays attention to the animal will probably be only led 
to observe that he is a little hard in the mouth and apt to 
refuse his fences till he has been brought up to them two 
or three times. In his equine way he finds each new dis- 
covery first “false” and then “against religion ;” but at last 
he always makes a spring over it and knocks off the top 
brick with his hind feet: “Everybody knew it before !” 

Had not this process of accustoming Public Opinion to 
a sharp pace and difficult leaps been going on for some 
time, it is to be believed that Mr. Galton’s book would have 
produced considerably more dismay and called forth more 
virtuous indignation than under present training has actually 
greeted it. We have had to modify our ideas of all things 
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in heaven and earth so fast, that another shock even to our 
conceptions of the nature of our own individual minds and 
faculties, is not so terrible as it would once have been. 
We used first to think (or our fathers and grandfathers 
thought for us) that each of us, so far as our mental and 
moral parts were concerned, were wholly fresh, isolated 
specimens of creative Power, “trailing clouds of glory,” 
straight out of heaven. Then came the generation which 
believed in the omnipotence of education. Its creed was, 
that you had only to “catch your hare” or your child, and 
were he or she born bright or dull-witted, the offspring of 
two drunken tramps, or of a philosopher married to a 
poetess, it was all the same. It depended only on the care 
with which you trained it and crammed it with “useful 
knowledge” to make it a Cato and a Plato rolled into one. 
Grapes were to be had off thorns and figs off thistles with 
the utmost facility in the forcing-houses of Edgeworthian 
schools. It had, of course, been a hard matter to bring 
Public Opinion up to this point. The worthy old beast 
recalcitrated long, and when London University reared its 
head, the trophy of the First Educational Crusade, all the 
waggery left in England was thought to be displayed by 
dubbing it “Stinkomalee.” But university in town and 
schools all over the country were overleaped at last, and 
nobody for years afterwards so much as whispered a doubt 
that the Three Learned R’s were sign-posts on the high road 
to Utopia. 

Then arose the brothers Combe to put in some wise 
words about physical, over and above mental, education. 
And somehow talking of physical education led to discuss- 
ing hereditary physical qualities, and the “Constitution of 
Man” was admitted to be influenced in a certain measure 
by the heritage of his bodily organization. Children born 
of diseased and vicious parents, the philosopher insisted, 
ran a double chance of being themselves diseased and vicious, 
or even idiotic ; and sound conditions in father, mother and 
nurse, had much to do, he thought, with similar good con- 
ditions in their offspring and nursling. Strange to remem- 
ber! Ideas obvious and undeniable, as these appear to us, 
seemed nothing short of revolutionary when they first were 
published; and Public Opinion put back its ears and 
plunged and snorted at a terrible rate, ere, as usual, it went 
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over them and “knew it all before.” Nevertheless the 
inalienable right of diseased, deformed and semi-idiotic 
married people to bring as many miserable children into 
the world as they please, is yet an article of national faith, 
which to question is the most direful of all heresies. 

But these three doctrines of mental and moral develop- 
ment,—the doctrines, namely, Ist, that we came straight 
down from heaven; 2nd, that we could be educated into 
anything ; 3rd, that some of our physical peculiarities might 
be traced to inheritance,—were all three kept pretty clear 
of meddlings with the Religious part of man. Experience, 
no doubt, shewed sufficiently decisively that Piety was not 
a thing to be made to order, and that (at all events under 
the existing dispensation) there was no bespeaking little 
Samuels. The mysterious proclivity of children intended 
for such a vocation to turn out pickles, luckily coincided 
with—or possibly had a share in originating—the Calvinistic 
views of Arbitrary Election ; while even the Arminians of 
those days would have vehemently repudiated either. the 
notion, that a man might inherit a pious disposition just as 
well as a tendency to the gout, or that he would be likely 
to find the true route to Paradise among other items of 
Useful Knowledge in the Penny Magazine. 

Now it seems, in this year of grace 1870, we are trotting 
up to another fence, videlicet, the doctrine that all man’s 
faculties and qualities, physical, mental, moral and reli- 
gious also, have a certain given relation to the conditions 
of his birth. The hereditary element in him,—that element 
of which we have hitherto entertained the vaguest ideas, 
admitting it in his features and diseases, and ignoring it in 
his genius and his passions ; recognizing it in noble races 
as a source of pride, and forgetting it as the extenuation of 
the faults of degraded ones,—this mysterious element must, 
we are told, henceforth challenge a place in all our calcula- 
tions. We must learn to trace it equally in every department 
of our nature; and no analysis of character can be held 
valid which has not weighed it with such accuracy as may 
be attainable. Our gauge of moral responsibility must make 
large allowance for the good or evil tendencies inherited by 
saint or sinner, and our whole theory of the meaning and 
scope of Education must rise from the crude delusion that it 
is in our power wholly to transform any individual child, to 
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embrace the vaster but remoter possibilities of gradually train- 
ing successive generations into higher intelligence and more 
complete self-control, till the tendencies towards brute vice 
grow weaker and expire, and “the heir of all the ages” shall 
be born with only healthful instincts and lofty aspirations. 

As always happens when a new truth is to be discovered, 
there have been foreshadowings of this doctrine for some 
years back. The hereditary qualities of Races of men have 
occupied large room in our discussions. The awful phe- 
nomena of inherited criminal propensities have interested 
not only physicians (like the writer of the second book at 
the head of our paper), but philosophic novelists like the 
author of “Elsie Venner.” Under the enormous impetus 
given to all speculations concerning descent by Mr. Darwin, 
some applications of the doctrine of development to the 
mind as well as body of man became inevitable, and a most 
remarkable article in Fraser’s Magazine, Oct. 1868, brought 
to light a variety of unobserved facts regarding the “ Failure 
of Natural Selection in the Case of Man,” due to the special 
tendencies of our civilization. Mr. Galton himself, five or 
six years ago, published in Macmillan’s Magazine the results 
of his preliminary inquiries as to inherited ability in the 
legal profession; and Professor Tyndal perhaps gave the 
most remarkable hint of all, by ascribing the “ baby-love” 
of women to the “set of the molecules of the brain” through 
a thousand generations of mothers exercised in the same 
functions. 

But the work which has finally afforded fixed ground to 
these floating speculations, and, in the humble judgment of 
the present writer, inaugurated a new science with a great 
future before it, is Mr. Galton’s “Essay on Hereditary 
Genius.” The few errors of detail into which the author 
has fallen in the wide and untrodden field he has attempted 
to map out, and his easily explicable tendency to give undue 
weight to disputable indications, and to treat a man’s attain- 
ment of high office as equivalent to proof of his fitness for 
it,—these weak points, on which the reviewers have fastened 
with their usual bull-dog tenacity, cannot eventually influence 
the acceptance of the immense mass of evidence adduced 
to prove the main theses of the work, or bar our admira- 
tion of its great originality. I do not propose in the ensuing 
pages to give a general notice of the work, or to mark 
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either all the principles which I conceive Mr. Galton has 
established, nor those others on which I should venture to 
differ from him. His main doctrine he has, I believe, 
demonstrated with mathematical certainty, viz, that all 
mental faculties, from the most ordinary to the highest and 
apparently most erratic forms of genius, the various gifts 
of the statesman, soldier, artist and man of letters, are 
distributed according to conditions among which inheritance 
by descent of blood occupies the foremost place ; and that 
there is no such thing in the order of nature as a mighty 
genius who should be an intellectual Melchisedek. 

The further deductions which Mr. Galton draws, appear 
to me curious and suggestive in the extreme ; as, for ex- 
ample, the calculation of the proportion now obtaining in 
Europe of Eminent Men to the general population ; and, 
again, of the far rarer Illustrious Men to those of ordinary 
eminence. Based on this calculation, the number of both 
illustrious and eminent men who flourished during the age 
of Pericles among the 135,000 free citizens of Attica during 
the age of Pericles, is so nearly miraculous, that we find it 
hard to picture such an intellectual feast as life must then 
have offered. Society at Athens in those days must have 
surpassed that of the choicest circles of Paris and London 
now, as these are superior to the ale-house gossipings of 
George Eliot’s rustics. That populace for whose eye Phidias 
chiselled, those play-goers for whose taste Sophocles and 
Aristophanes provided entertainment, that “jeunesse dorée” 
whose daily lounge involved an argument with Socrates— 
what were they all? What rain of heaven had watered the 
human tree when it bore such fruit in such profusion ? 
And what hope may remain that it will ever bring them 
forth in such clusters once more? 

Again, a flood of light is poured on the degeneracy of , 
medieval Europe by Mr. Galton’s observations concerning 
the celibacy of the clergy and the monastic orders. The 
moment when, as Mr. Lecky shews, chastity (understood to 
mean celibacy) was elevated into the sublimest of Chris- 
tian virtues, that moment the chance that any man should 
perpetuate his race became calculable in the inverse ratio 
of his piety and goodness. Archbishop Whately long ago 
exposed the absurdity of the common boast of Catholics 
concerning the learning and virtue hidden in the monasteries 
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during the Dark Ages. It would be equally reasonable to 
take the lamps and candles out of every room in a house 
and deposit them in the coal-cellar, and then call the 
passers-by to remark how gloomy were the library and 
drawing-room, how beautifully illuminated the coal-hole! 
3ut Mr. Galton points out that the evil of the ascetic 
system was immeasurably wider and more enduring in its 
results even than the subtraction for generation after gene- 
ration of the brightest minds and gentlest hearts from the 
world which so grievously needed them. According to the 
laws of hereditary descent, it was the whole future human 
race which was being cruelly spoiled by the process of its 
fairest hopes, its best chances of enjoying the services of 
genius and of true’ saintship. Some of those who read 
these pages may remember in the first Great Exhibition a 
set of samples of what was called “ Pedigree Wheat.” The 
gigantic ears, loaded with double-sized seeds, were simply 
the result of ten years’ successive selection of the finest ears, 
and again the finest in each crop. The process which 
Romanism effected for the human race was precisely and 
accurately the converse of that by which this Pedigree 
Wheat was obtained. It simply cut off each stem which 
rose above the average in mental or moral gifts. The mo- 
ment a man or a woman shewed signs of being something 
better than a clod, a little more disposed for learning, a 
little more gentle-natured, more pious or more charitable, 
instantly he or she was induced to take the vow never to 
become a parent; and only by the infraction of such vows was 
there a chance for the world of an heir to his or her virtues. 
The best-born man among us now living, if he could trace 
out the million or so of his ancestors contemporary twenty 
generations ago, would hardly find among them a single 
person mentally distinguished in any way. We are all 
the descendants of the caterans and hunters, the serfs and 
boors of a thousand years. The better and greater men born 
in the same ages hid their light under a bushel while they 
lived, and took care that it should not be rekindled after 
their death. When the Reformation came, the case was 
even worse ; for then the ablest, the bravest and the truest- 
hearted, were picked out for slaughter. The human tares 
were left to flourish and reproduce their kind abundantly, 
but the wheat was gathered in bundles to be burnt. To 
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this hour France feels the loss of Huguenot blood (so 
strangely vigorous wherever it has been scattered!) and 
Spain halts for ever under the paralysis of half her motor 
nerves, cut off by the Inquisition. 

Besides these discussions, Mr. Galton’s book is full of 
suggestive and original ideas concerning the results of mar- 
riages with heiresses,— concerning the influence of able 
mothers on their sons,—concerning the choice of wives by 
gifted men, —and, finally, concerning the application of 
Darwin's hypothesis of Pangenesis to human inheritance 
of special qualities. Of these topics nothing can here be 
said, though against some of them I would fain enter my 
expression of dissent. There remains not more than space 
enough to discuss the branch of Mr. Galton’s subject which 
properly falls under the notice of a Theological Review, viz., 
the statistics he has collected concerning Divines. 

It was not a little mischievous of Mr. Galton to preface 
his investigations about the families of pious men, by 
quoting Psalms exxviii. 3, cxiii. 9, xxv. 13, and then inno- 
cently asking whether the wives of Christian divines have 
any special resemblance to “fruitful vines,” or their chil- 
dren to “olive-branches ;’ and whether, on the whole, their 
seed does “inherit the land” in any noticeable manner. 
Certainly, on the one hand, almost every one of us would 
be ready to assure the inquirer that, to the best of our 
persuasion, curates with small salaries have larger fami- 
lies than men of any other profession; and that “Mrs. 
Quiverfull” was, and could only be, according to the natural 
fitness of things, a poor clergyman’s wife. But then, per 
contra, our author is evidently unprepared to admit that 
the unbeneficed clergy of the National Church have a 
monopoly of piety, or that we ought to look among them 
especially for the fruits of the first part of the patriarchal 
benediction ; while it is manifest that the second blessing, 
namely, the “inheriting of the land,” falls much more 
richly on the profane generation of the squirearchy. 

Mr. Galton says he finds two conflicting theories afloat 
on this matter. The first is, that there is a special good 
providence for the children of the godly. The second is, 
that the sons of religious persons mostly turn out excep- 
tionally ill. He proceeds to inquire carefully what light 
statistics can throw on these views, and whether both of 
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them must not yield to the ordinary law of heredity as 
ruling in other spheres of human activity. 

It was not an easy matter to settle at starting what 
qualification should entitle a man to be reckoned among 
the eminently pious. Obviously Roman Catholic saints 
were out of the running, owing to the fatal law of celibacy, 
whereby fruitful vines and numerous olive-branches are 
allowed only to decorate the houses of persons who followed 
not “counsels of perfection.” Protestants, on the other 
hand, have rarely been able to see all the merits of men of 
different opinions from their own. The name of Laud has 
not a sweet savour in Evangelical nostrils ; while the Ritual- 
ist Dr. Littledale talks unconcernedly of those “ scoun- 
drels,” the martyrs Hooper and Latimer. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Galton has happily got over his difficulty through an excel- 
lent collection—*“ Middleton’s Biographia Evangelica,” pub- 
lished in 4 vols. in 1786, and containing 196 picked lives 
of Protestant saints, from the Reformation downwards. Our 
author subjects these biographies to sharp analysis, and 
the following are the conclusions which he deduces from 
them. 

These 196 Protestant saints were no canting humbugs. 
They were for the greater part men of exceedingly noble 
characters. Twenty-two of them were martyrs. They had 
considerable intellectual gifts. None of them are reported 
to have had sinful parents ; and out of the last 100 (whose 
relations alone are traceable), 41 had pious fathers or mothers. 
Their social condition was of every rank, from the highest 
to the lowest. Only one-half were married men, and of these 
the wives were mostly very pious. The number of their 
children was a trifle below the average. No families of 
importance in England are traceable to divines as founders, 
except those of Lord Sandys and of the Hookers, the 
famous botanists, who are the lineal descendants of the 
author of the Ecclesiastical Polity. As regards health, the 
constitution of most of the divines was remarkably bad. 
Sickly lads are apt to be more studious than robust ones, 
and the weakly students who arrived at manhood chiefly 
recruited the band of divines. Among these semi-invalids 
were Calvin, Melancthon, George Herbert, Baxter and 
Philip Henry. Reading the lives of eminent lawyers and 
statesmen, one is struck by the number of them who have 
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had constitutions of iron; but out of all Middleton’s 196 
divines, he only speaks of 12 or 13 as vigorous. Out of 
these, 5 or 6 were wild in their youth and reformed in 
later years; while only 3 or 4 of the other divines were 
ever addicted to dissipated habits. Seventeen out of the 
196 were inter-related, and 8 more had other pious con- 
nections. The influence of inheritance of character through 
the female line is much greater in the case of divines than 
in that of any other eminent men; an influence Mr. Galton 
attributes to the utility, in their case, of a “blind conviction 
which can best be obtained through maternal teaching in 
childhood.” 

These results, as Mr. Galton would no doubt readily 
admit, might be liable to considerable modification, could 
we extend our field of operations over double or treble the 
number of instances of piety, and especially if we could in- 
clude types of piety from other creeds and a greater variety 
of nations. Taken as it is, however, as the outcome of an 
inquiry based on freely gathered specimens of Protestant 
religious eminence, it appears to convey one of the most 
curious morals ever presented by an historical investigation. 
A true Christian has been often defined as “the highest 
kind of man,” and Mr. Galton himself avows that these 
subjects of his anatomy were “exceedingly noble characters.” 
And yet he is forced to pronounce with equal decision from 
the evidence before him, that they were mostly a tribe of 
valetudinarians ; that there must exist “a correlation be- 
tween an unusually devout disposition and a weak consti- 
tution ;’ that “a gently complaining and fatigued spirit is 
that in which Evangelical divines are apt to pass their 
days ;’ and, finally, that “we are compelled to conclude 
that robustness of constitution is antagonistic in a very 
marked degree to an extremely pious disposition” ! 

There are no doubt still surviving in the world a good 
many people who will find in these conclusions of Mr. 
Galton’s nothing to shock their conceptions of what ought 
to be the causes, tenor and temper of a religious life. There 
are those who still repeat, with Cowper, that this world is, 
and ought to be, a Vale of Tears, and that a very proper 
way to view our position therein is to liken ourselves to 
“crowded forest trees, marked to fall.” To such persons, 
no doubt, it is natural to pass through the varied joys and 
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interests of youth, manhood and old age, plaintively ob- 
serving to all whom it may concern, that they 


Drag the dull remains of life 
Along the tiresome road. 


But these worthy people have certainly been in a minority 
for the last twenty years, since the Psalm of Life took defi- 
nitively the place of the lugubrious “ Stanzas subjoined to the 
Bills of Mortality.” And to us in our day it is undoubtedly 
somewhat of a blow to be told that Religion, instead of 
being (as the old Hebrews believed) the correlative of health 
and cheerfulness and length of years, is, on the contrary, near 
akin to disease ; and that he among men whom the Creator 
has blessed with the soundest body and coolest brain, is, 
by some fiendish fatality, the least likely of all to give his 
heart to God or devote his manly strength to His cause. 
The Glorious Company of the Apostles is reduced to a band 
of invalids, and the Noble Army of Martyrs is all on the 
sick list ! 

Is this true? Shall we sit down quietly under this dic- 
tum of Mr. Galton’s, and agree for the future to consider 
health and piety as mutually antagonistic? For my own 
part, I must confess that if facts really drove me to such a 
conclusion, I should be inclined to say, with the French 
philosopher contradicted in his theories, “Eh bien, mes- 
sieurs! tant pis pour les faits!” No statistics should lash 
my (private) opinion over that six-barred gate. But are we 
really driven to such straits at all? It seems to me that 
Mr. Galton’s own words give us the key to the whole mys- 
tery, and to a very important trutlrbeside. He tells us at 
starting that though Middleton assures the reader that no 
bigoted partiality rules his selection of divines, yet that “it 
is easy to see his leaning is strongly towards the Calvin- 
ists.” His 196 picked men are chosen (honestly enough, 
no doubt) from the churches in which more or less closely 
the Evangelical type of piety was adhered to as the stan- 
dard of holiness. No Unitarian or Latitudinarian, no Deist 
nor Freethinker, had a chance of admission into his lists. 
We have thus 196 specimens of the plants reared in the 
peculiar hot-beds of the dominant Protestantism of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Let us take them, 
then, by all means, and reason on them as excellent exam- 
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ples, 1st, of the persons on whom that creed was calculated 
to fasten ; and, 2ndly, of what really fine characters it was 
able to form. But do not let us be misled for a moment 
into the use of generalizations implying that it is “piety” 
pur et simple, piety as it must always be, or always ought 
to be, which is intrinsically “unsuited to a robust consti- 
tution,” and specially calculated to take root in a sickly 
one. Do not let us rest content with the picture of “the 
gently complaining and fatigued spirit,” as if it were the 
normal spirit of any other pious folk than those of the 
orthodox persuasion. 

And, again, does not this remarkable fact discovered by 
Mr. Galton, namely, the physical sickliness attendant on 
the prevalent forms of Christian piety, let in some light on 
the fact which has been so often noticed, but so little 
explained, namely, the lack of manliness among clergymen, 
bishops and “professors” at large? If the phenomenon 
were not so familiar, it would surely be the most astonish- 
ing in the world, that the preachers of religion and morality 
should be as a body less straightforward, less simple, less 
brave, than other men. When a clergyman twaddles and 
cants and equivocates ; or when one Bishop “chalks up Free 
Thought and runs away ;” or another talks blasphemously 
of “The Voice” guiding him to exchange a poor and pro- 
vincial See for a rich one with a good town-house ; or, 
finally, when “eminent saints” prove dishonest bankers,— 
how is it that we do not all wring our hands and cry that 
the heavens are falling? Why do we only nod our heads 
lugubriously and observe, “ What a different sort of man is 
the Rey. A. B.’s brother, Captain C. D., of the Navy, or 
Colonel E. F., of the —th Dragoons!” or, “ How the episco- 
pal apron transforms a man into an old woman!” or, “ How 
very dangerous it is to have dealings with the saints !”* 

Things like these ought to strike us dumb with amaze- 
ment and horror, had not experience hardened us to a vague 
anticipation of a correlation between an extraordinary dis- 
play of Christian sentiment and a proportionate lack of the 
element of manly honesty and courage. Without formu- 





* We have heard an authentic story of a clergyman who, being present at a 
prayer-meeting at which Sir John Dean Paul engaged in devotion, immediately 
afterwards rushed up to town and drew all his money out of the too pious 
banker's hands ! 
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larizing our ideas on the matter, there are few of us who, 
if we were attacked by robbers in a house with a saintly 
clergyman upstairs and a profane man of the world below, 
would not rush first to seek our defender in the lower story. 
Again, in matters of veracity, to whose recommendation of 
a servant or a teacher do we attach most value—that of the 
pious vicar of the parish, or that of the fox-hunting squire? 
Not to pursue these illustrations further, I think my posi- 
tion will be hardly gainsaid if I assert that, while the theo- 
logical virtues, faith, hope, charity, purity and resignation, 
flourish abundantly in the vineyard of the Church, the 
merely moral virtues, courage, fortitude, honesty, generosity 
and veracity, are found to grow more vigorously elsewhere. 
It is not of course maintained that either side of the wall 
has a monopoly of either class of virtues; but that the 
priestly or evangelical character has a tendency to form 
a distinct type of its own; and that in that type there is 
a preponderance of the more fragile and feeble virtues, 
and a corresponding deficiency in those which are healthy, 
robust and masculine. “ Muscular Christianity” is a modern 
innovation, a hazardous and not over-successful attempt 
to combine physical vigour and spiritual devotion ; and 
the very convulsiveness of the efforts of its apostles to 
achieve such a harmony, affords the best possible proof of 
how widely apart to all our apprehensions had previously 
been “ Muscularity” and “ Christianity.” 

But all these remarks apply to what has hitherto passed 
muster as the received type of piety, and not by any means 
to Piety in the abstract apart from its orthodox colouring. 
The unmanliness belongs wholly to the mould, and not to 
the thing moulded. No man has ever yet felt himself, or been 
felt by others to be, less manly because in public or in 
private he has professed his faith in God and his allegiance 
towards Him. The noblest line perhaps in all French 
poetry is that which Racine puts into the mouth of the 
Jewish High-priest, 

“Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n’ai point d’autre crainte.” 

It must be admitted that the same cannot be said of the 
profession of belief in sundry doctrines of orthodoxy. The 


urgency of a man’s dread of hell-fire, his anxiety to obtain 
the benefits of the Atonement, and his undisguised rejoicing 
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that “Christ his Passover is slain for him,” are none of 
them sentiments to which we attach the character of man- 
liness or generosity. 

Perhaps there is no point on which the religion of the 
future is so certain to differ from that of the past, as in its 
comparative healthfulness of spirit. And just as a sickly 
creed, full of dreadful threats and mystic ways of expiation, 
appealed to minds more or less morbidly constituted, so it 
is to be believed that a thoroughly healthy and manly 
creed will harmonize no less distinctly with natures happy, 
healthful and normally developed. 

From this branch of the subject we pass to a most 
curious and original analysis which Mr. Galton has made 
of what he considers the typical religious character. It 
must be premised that in another part of his book he has 
broached the theory, that the sense of incompleteness and 
imperfection which theologians define to be the sense of 
Original Sin, is probably only our vague sense that we are 
as yet not thoroughly trained to the conditions of civilized 
life in which we find ourselves, and that there yet remains 
in us too much of the wild beast, or at least of the hunter 
and the nomad, to accommodate ourselves perfectly with the 
polished forms of life in our age and country. “The sense 
of original sin,” he says,* “would shew, according to my 
theory, not that man was fallen from a high estate, but 
that: he was rising in moral culture with more rapidity than 
the nature of his race could follow.’ Generations hence, 
when civilization has thoroughly done its work, and the 
instincts of sudden passion and unreasoning selfishness and 
impatience of law and rule have died out of the whole 
human family, then we may expect the vague sense of 
imperfection and guilt to die out too. We are, if I may 
venture to propose the simile to Mr. Galton, at the present 
day much in the condition of that unhappy bird, the Apteryx. 
Through long ages of gradual disuse of flying, our wings 
have grown smaller and weaker, so that if we desired to 
return to the habits of our remote progenitors, we should 
infallibly come to the ground. But the vestiges of the 
pinions are still there, more or less hidden under our 
plumage, and so long as they are to be felt, we cannot help 


* P. 350. 
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flapping them sometimes and pining for a flight. The dis- 
covery that we can neither be happy flying nor walking, 
barbarous or civilized, constitutes the grand discontent of 
life. The sense that we are always inclined to make flaps 
and flights and fall on our beaks in the dust, is the natural 
element in the sense of Original Sin. 

On this very singular idea Mr. Galton evidently proceeds, 
in the part of his book under present consideration, to 
define what he deems to be the typical Religious Character. 
He holds that its chief feature is its conscious moral insta- 
bility. It is the conjunction of warm affections and high 
aspirations with frequent failures and downfalls, which 
makes a man alike sensible of his own frailty and inclined 
to rely on the serene Strength which he believes rules 
above him. The religious man is “liable to extremes ; now 
swinging forwards into regions of enthusiasm, now back- 
wards into those of sensuality and selfishuess.” David, in 
fact, the David who both slew Uriah and wrote the peni- 
tential psalms, is the eternal type of the godly man ; and 
it is much more easy to find Davids among semi-civilized 
Judean shepherds or Negroes or Celts, than among long 
civilized races such as the Chinese. 

With this religious type Mr. Galton contrasts the ideal 
Sceptic, and concludes that the differences of character 
which, in the one case, make a man happy in the belief in 
a Divine Guide and Father, and, in the other, content in a 
mental state tantamount to Atheism, must needs lie in 
this, that while the Religious man is conscious of his in- 
firmity of will and instability of resolution, insomuch that 
he needs the thought of God for his support,—the Sceptic, 
on the contrary, is sufficiently sure of himself and confident 
in his own self-guidance to feel comparatively no such need 
for external aid, and to be able without pain to stifle any 
instinctive longings for a Divine Protector which may arise 
in his heart. In other words, as Religion had been pre- 
viously found to be correlated with a feeble physical con- 
stitution, so here it is identified with a moral constitution 
feverish, vacillating and incapable of self-reliance. The 
Sceptic, on the contrary, is no longer to be looked on, as we 
had pictured him, as a man in whom the moral sense never 
rises to the spring-tide where its waves break at the feet of 
God. He is the exalted being whose whole moral and 
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intellectual nature is in such perfect balance and harmony, 
that he can say with Heine, “I am no longer a child. I do 
not need any more a Heavenly Father.” 

These views, which Mr. Galton has by no means illus- 
trated in the above manner, but which I think I do him no 
injustice in so translating, are, in my humble judgment, 
among the most original and striking of any of the theories 
propounded on these subjects for many a day. That there 
is a considerable element of truth in them, I must heartily 
acknowledge, albeit I would read it in a somewhat different 
sense from Mr. Galton. The impulsive temperament is 
beyond question by far the most genuinely religious tem- 
perament. The calm, cold, prudential nature, when it adopts 
religion, does so as an additional precaution of prudence, 
and is “other-worldly” neither more nor less than it is 
worldly. Real, spontaneous, self-forgetful religion, springs 
and flourishes in the heart which is swayed by feeling, not 
by interest. Nay, more: the sense of Sin, which is the 
deepest part of all true piety is (we cannot doubt) far more 
vivid in natures wherein much of the wild, untamed human 
being still survives, which are swayed alternately by oppo- 
site motives, and are yet far from having been so disciplined 
and moulded in the school of the world as to be mere 
civilized machines. Probably it has happened to all of us 
at some time or other to wish that we could see some self- 
satisfied paragon of steadiness and respectability fall for 
once into some disgraceful fault, get drunk, or swear, or do 
something which should shake him out of his self-conceit, 
and give him a chance to learn that Religion and Pharisaism 
are not convertible terms. Many of us also must have 
watched the deplorable delusion of some originally good and 
always well-balanced character, in which, as there seems 
no need for self-restraint, no self-restraint is ever tried, and 
amiability lapses into self-indulgence, and self-indulgence 
into selfishness, and selfishness into hypocrisy and hardness 
of heart. 

On the other hand, the permanent Sceptic is probably 
equally fairly described as a man who has not only made 
up his mind to the intellectual conclusion that there is 
nothing to be known about God, but also has reconciled his 
heart to the lack of religious supports and consolations 
through the help of a sturdy self-reliance. Either he is a 
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sinner without any particular shame or hatred for his sin ; 
or, as oftener happens, he is of so passionless a temperament, 
so prudent and well-balanced a constitution, that he recog- 
nizes few sins to repent of in the past, and knows that no 
serious temptation is likely to overmaster him in future. 
In every case, the double sense of self-abasement and self- 
mistrust are absent. He has no need to be reconciled with 
himself, so he feels no need of being reconciled with God. 
He walks firmly along a certain broad and beaten path of 
ordinary honesty, justice and sobriety, without toiling up 
celestial heights in the pursuit of love and faith and purity ; 
and for his own road, and so far as he means to travel, he 
calls for no angels to bear him on their wings. 

Lastly, it is easy to verify the fact, that these tempera- 
ments correspond in their main outlines to the races and 
sexes in which religion and scepticism are each most fre- 
quently developed. The impulsive races of mankind, the 
Southern nations of Europe, are more inclined to religion 
and less to incredulity than those of the North. The un- 
stable Celt is more pious, whether he be Catholic in Ireland 
or Methodist in Wales, than the steady-going, law-abiding 
Saxon of any denomination. And, finally, women are more 
religious than men, while displaying at once more vacilla- 
tion of the will and (probably in most cases) higher aspira- 
tions after ideal holiness and purity. 

What is now to be our conclusion respecting Mr. Galton’s 
theory of the Origin of Piety? We have seen, in the first 
instance, that he identifies it with a sickly physical consti- 
tution, and we ventured so far to correct this result as to 
substitute for Piety in general, Piety in the particular form 
of Evangelical Christianity. We pointed out that it was 
only from among Evangelical Divines that the premisses of 
his argument had been taken, and that there was a very 
strong presumption that Piety equally deep and true, but 
of an opposite type, would, on experience, be found to shew 
a no less marked affinity for those “robust constitutions” 
wherein the orthodox seed finds an ungenial soil. 

In the present case, we have to decide whether we can 
admit Mr. Galton’s second correlation of Piety with moral 
instability of purpose. In my opinion, we may rightly 
trace in this case a relation between all true types of Piety 
and such instability, provided that we interpret the insta- 
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bility to consist, not in an unusual degree of frailty in acting 
up toa mediocre standard of virtue,—not in having merely, 
as he avers, a greater “amplitude of moral oscillations than 
other men of equal average position,’—but in a necessarily 
faulty and imperfect attempt to act up to a standard higher 
than that commonly received, and for which the man (to 
apply Mr. Galton’s system) has not been sufficiently bred. 

What, then, is the bearing of our admission as regards 
this matter? It is tantamount only to this: that the tem- 
perament which contains the noblest elements and aspires 
highest, even if it fall lowest, is also the nature on which 
the crowning glory of the love of God most often descends. 
Just as Longinus decides that the greatest poem is not 
the one which longest sustains an even flight, but the one 
which ever and anon soars into the highest empyrean, even 
so the man who in his highest moments rises highest is 
truly the greatest man. It is he who, though his nature 
be a very chaos of passions—a den of wild beasts, as many 
of the saints have spoken of their own souls—yet has in 
him longings and strivings and yearnings after the Holy 
and the Perfect ; it is he who is not only naturally predis- 
posed to piety, but worthy to know the joy of religion. Out 
of such stuff demi-gods are made. Out of well-ordered, 
prudent, self-reliant sceptics, men of the world are made, 
and nothing more. 

It is, I apprehend, a definite and very valuable acquisi- 
tion to psychology, to recognize that it is not by accident, 
but natural law, that characters wherein flesh and spirit do 
hardest battle, and Apollyon not seldom gains temporary 
advantage, are yet precisely those who are “bound for the 
Celestial City.” Mr. Worldly Wiseman never descends into 
the Valley of Humiliation, but neither does he ever climb 
the Delectable Mountains nor push through the Golden 
Gates. 


With regard to the hereditary descent of religions as well 
as other qualities, Mr. Galton develops his theory in the 
following manner. Starting on the assumption that the 
typical religious man is one who combines high moral gifts 
with instability of character, it is obvious that if one of the 
two elements whose combination makes the parent's piety 
is separately inherited by the son, an opposite result will 
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appear. If the son’s heritage “consist of the moral gifts 
without the instability, he will not feel the need of extreme 
piety,” and may become Mr. Galton’s ideal sceptic. “If he 
inherit great instability without morality, he may very pro- 
bably disgrace his name.” Only in the third contingency, 
namely, that of the son inheriting both the father’s quali- 
ties, is there any security for his following in the parental 
steps. 

Thus we have an explanation more or less satisfactory 
of the double phenomenon, that there is such a thing as 
hereditary piety, and that there is also an occasional (though 
1 hardly think, a very common) tendency for the sons of 
a really religious man to turn out either sceptics or repro- 
bates. So far as my judgment goes, I should say that the 
common disposition of children is to share in a very marked 
manner the emotional religious constitutions of their parents, 
that this is only counteracted when piety is presented to them 
in so repulsive a shape, as to provoke the over-lectured “ little 
Samuels” into rebellion. There are two facts connected 
with such heritage which must have forced themselves on 
the attention of all my readers. One of them falls in with 
Mr. Galton’s theories of heredity, but the other must needs 
be explained by reference to post-natal influences. The first 
is the tendency of strong religious feeling to pervade whole 
families. The second is the equally strong tendency of the 
different members of such religious families to adopt differ- 
ent creeds and types of piety from one another, insomuch 
that the sympathy which ought to have united them in 
closer bonds than other households is too often converted 
into a source of dissensions. 

These two facts will, I think, be disputed by few readers. 
All of us are acquainted with families in which no vehement 
warmth of religion has ever shewn itself, and in which, 
according to Evangelical language, “conversions” never take 
place. Again, we all know personally a few, and by report 
a great many families, where for successive generations there 
are men and women of either saintly piety or fanatic zeal. 
As Hindoos would say, there are Brahmin races in which 
twice-born men are found, and Kshatriyas and Soodras in 
which the phenomenon of regeneration never occurs. 

This remarkable fact may, of course, be explained doubly. 
There is the hereditary tendency to the religious constitu- 
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tion ; and there are all the thousand circumstances of youth- 
ful impression likely to bring that tendency into action. 
Family traditions of deeds and words, family pictures, and 
of course family habits of devotion, where these are main- 
tained, are incentives of incalculable weight. It would be 
hard for the present writer to define how much of her own 
earlier feelings on such matters were due to a handful of 
books of the Fénélon school of devotion, left by chance in 
an old library, the property of a long dead ancestress. 

But if the fact of hereditary piety be easily explicable, 
who is to explain to us the mystery of the radiation in 
opposite directions of the theological compass, so frequently 
witnessed in the sons and daughters of these particular 
homes? Do we see in an Evangelical family one son be- 
come a Roman Catholic ?—then, ten to one, another will 
ere long avow himself an Unitarian. Does sister A enter 
an Anglican convent?—then brother B will probably be- 
come a Plymouth brother; while C, having gone through 
a dozen phases of faith, will settle finally in Theism. 

It seems to be a law, that though the predisposition to piety 
may be given by our parents both by blood and education, 
yet the awakening to strong spiritual life rarely or ever 
happens under their influence, or that of any one altogether 
familiar with us. The spark must be kindled by a more dis- 
tant torch, the pollen brought from a remoter flower. When 
the mysterious process does not take place wholly spon- 
taneously, it comes from some person who adds a fresh 
impetus and keener sympathy to elements hitherto dormant 
in our souls. Then happens the marvellous “ palingenesia ;” 
and whether he who has helped to work it be of one creed 
or another, he colours the spiritual world for us at that deci- 
sive hour and evermore. We do not “adopt his opinions ;” 
we seize by sympathy on his faith, and make our own 
both its strength and its limitations. 


If we admit, on the whole, Mr. Galton’s views with these 
modifications, the serious questions airse, What must be 
their general bearing on our theories of the Order of Pro- 
vidence ; and on our anticipations respecting the probable 
future of Religion? Is it not, in the first place (as our fathers 
would certainly have held), injurious to the Divine character 
to suppose that men are in this new sense “elected” to 
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piety by the accident of birth, or, conversely, left so poorly 
endowed with the religious sentiment, that their attainment 
of a high grade of devotion is extremely improbable? And, 
in the second place, if the impulsive character be the most 
genuinely religious, and the tendency of civilization be to 
reduce all impulse to a minimum, is there not reason to 
apprehend that in the course of centuries Religion, no longer 
finding its fitting soil in human characters, will dwindle 
and continually lessen its influence? I shall do my best to 
answer both these questions honestly in succession. 

The blasphemy of the Calvinistic doctrines of Predesti- 
nation and Election does not lie in their representing God 
as dealing differently with His creatures A and B, but in 
representing Him as inflicting on B an infinite penalty for 
no fault of his own, or, as we should say in common par- 
lance, for his ill-luck in having been born B and not A. 
Repudiating all ideas of such penalties, and of any final 
evil for a creature of God, insisting, as the first article of 
our faith, 

that somehow good, 

Shall be the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of nature, sins of will, 

Defects of doubt and taints of blood, 
the doctrine of Election is reduced to dimensions which it 
would be hard for one who has cast an eye over history 
or society altogether to deny. The inequalities of moral 
advantages in education and the circumstances of life are 
as obvious as the inequalities of height, weight, ability, for- 
tune, or any other of the conditions allotted to us by Pro- 
vidence. If we mortals would fain have constructed the 
world on the plan of the Spartan commonwealth, and given 
each man an equal share of the good things thereof, it is 
quite certain that God entertains no such scheme, and that 
the principle of infinite Variety which prevails over every leaf 
and blade of grass, approves itself to His supreme judgment 
no less perfectly, applied to the gifts and conditions of His 
rational creatures. Is there anything in this to hurt our 
sense of justice? It is to be trusted that there is not, see- 
ing that, if it were so, religious reverence must be at an 
end, since no argument can possibly overthrow the omni- 
present fact before our eyes. The uneasiness we feel in 
contemplating it arises, I believe, from causes all destined 
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to vanish with the progress of a nobler theology. Beside 
the idea of the final perdition of the sinful which it is so 
difticult ever thoroughly to root out of our minds, we are 
hampered with a dozen false conceptions all allied thereto. 
We think that all acts which we call sins, and which would 
be sins for us who recognize them as such and have no 
urgent temptations to commit them, are necessarily the 
same sins to the ignorant, the helpless and besotted ; and 
we dream that Divine Justice must somehow vindicate 
itself against them in the next life. We make no sufficient 
allowance for the immeasurable difference of the standard 
by which the Pharisee and the Publican must be weighed. 
We forget how, when the poor bodily frames, so often dis- 
graced, fall away at last into the dust, the souls which wore 
them, released from all their contaminations, may arise, 
cleaner than we can know, to the higher worlds above. 
Least of all do we take count of the comparative responsi- 
bility which must belong to what must be called the com- 
parative sanity of human beings. In the very remarkable 
and exhaustive treatise whose title I have placed second at 
the head of this article, and which I deeply regret I cannot 
more thoroughly review, there is to be found a most elabo- 
rate analysis of scores of cases of heinous crime committed 
of late years in France. Making allowance for the author's 
zeal leading him to push his conclusions somewhat beyond 
what his premisses warrant, the multitude of these crimes, 
which he gives us good reasons to believe were committed 
either under temporary aberration of mind or congenital 
moral idiotcy, are perfectly appalling. Little doubt can 
remain on any reader's mind that multitudes of men and 
women are so constituted as to have but an infinitesimal 
share of moral responsibility. The most atrocious crimes 
are often precisely those which, on learning the utter insen- 
sibility displayed from first to last by the perpetrators, we 
are obliged most distinctly to class with such maniacal 
homicides as that of poor Lamb’s sister, or with the ravages 
of a man-eating tiger in an Indian village. 

Again, the inequalities of moral endowment become 
salient to our apprehension when we contemplate the dif- 
ferent races of mankind. Who can imagine for a moment that 
the same measure will be meted to a Malay ora Kaffir assas- 
sin, as to an English Pritchard or a French Lapommerais ? 
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But (it may be said) we are not now concerned about the 
righteous judgments of God on human transgressions. We 
are content to believe they will be meted out with absolute 
impartiality at last. What is painful in the theory of 
Hereditary Piety is the idea that, through such material 
instrumentality as natural birth, the most divine of all gifts 
should be bestowed or denied, and that, in fact, a pious man 
owes his piety not so much (as we had ever believed) to the 
direct action of the Holy Ghost on his soul, blowing like 
the wind where it listeth, but rather to his earthly father’s 
physical bequest of a constitution adapted to the religious 
emotions. 

It does not seem to me that the two views, that of the 
need for the free inspiration of God’s Spirit, and that of the 
heritage of what we will call the religious constitution, are 
in themselves incompatible. The one is the seed which 
must needs be sown ; the other is the ground, more or less 
rich and well prepared, into which it must be cast. That 
among those natural laws which are simply the permanent 
mode of Divine action, should be found the law that the 
ground-work of piety may be laid through generations, and 
that the godly man may bequeath to his child not only a 
body free from the diseases entailed by vice, but also a mind 
specially qualified for all high and pure emotions,—this, I 
think, ought to be no great stumbling-block. That there is 
something else necessary beside a constitutional receptivity 
towards pious emotions, and that there remains as much as 
ever for God to do for man’s soul after we have supposed 
he has inherited such‘ receptivity, is, I think, sufficiently 
clear. 

But how of those who inherit no such character, but 
rather the opposite tendency towards absorption in purely 
secular interests, towards incredulity, towards that evenly- 
balanced nature which Mr. Galton attributes to the typical 
sceptic, which is alike without penitence and without “am- 
bition sainte”? Surely we have only to admit that here 
is one more of the thousand cases in which this world’s 
tuitions are extended only to the elementary parts of that 
moral education which is to go on for eternity. That God 
teaches a few of us some lessons here, which others must 
wait to learn hereafter, is as certain as that infants, idolators, 
idiots and boors, are not on the intellectual level of Plato or 
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the moral level of Christ. That it is all the more (and not 
the Jess) certain that an immortality of knowledge and love 
awaits these disinherited ones of earth and “trims the 
balance of eternity,” appears to me the most direct of all 
deductions from the justice and goodness of God. 

The truth seems to be that every human soul has its 
special task and its special help. Some of us have to toil 
against merely gross sensual passion. Others are raised a 
step higher and fight with the less ignoble irascible feelings 
and selfish ambitions. Yet, again, others rise above all these. 
But is their work therefore at an end? Not so. Metaphy- 
sical doubts, moral despondencies, spiritual vanities, meet 
them and buffet them in the higher air to which they have 
ascended ; and who may say but their battle is not hardest 
of all? Again, to help us to contend against these difficul- 
ties, one of us is blessed with happy circumstances, another 
has a sunny and loving disposition, a third is gifted with a 
stern moral sense, and a fourth, with a fervent love for God. 
He who sees all these springs and wheels moving with or 
against one another, can alone judge which is the noblest 
victor among all the combatants. 

Lastly, we have to touch the question, whether the ten- 
dency of Civilization to check the impulsive temperament 
and foster the more balanced prudential character, will in 
future time re-act upon Religion by suppressing the develop- 
ment of those natures in which it now takes easiest root. 

At first sight, it would undoubtedly appear that such 
might be the case. Yet, as it is certain that in our day, 
while civilization increases more rapidly than ever and the 
power of mere creeds is evaporating into thin air, the reli- 
gious feelings of mankind are by no means dying out, but 
are perhaps higher pitched than ever before, so we may 
fairly conclude that some other law comes into play to 
compensate for the rude zeal of semi-barbarism. One thing 
is obvious. The moral conception entertained by men of 
God, rises constantly with their own moral progress. When 
the nations shall have reached a pinnacle of ethical excel- 
lence far beyond our present standard, when the wild and 
fierce instincts now rampant shall have died out of the 
human race, and the ever-fostered social affections wreathe 
the earth with garlands of grace and fragrance,—even when 
that far-off millennium comes, God will assuredly seem just 
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as far above man as He seems now. His holiness will 
transcend human virtue, as the Chaldean sky transcended 
the Tower which was meant to reach to it. 

Another point must not be forgotten in this connection. 
The instability of a nature capable alike of great good and 
great evil, is indeed often, as Mr. Galton teaches us, the 
first motive which makes a man religious. But having 
become religious, he does not normally remain in a con- 
tinual tempest of contending principle and passion. That 
Supreme Guidance which he looks for from on high, and 
which he believes himself to obtain, leads him onward, as 
the years go by, out of the wilderness with its fiery scorpions 
of remorse, into a land of green pastures, beside still waters. 
The calm of a really religious old age, is a peace compared 
to which the equipoise of the sceptic is as the stillness of a 
mill-pond to that of the ocean on whose breast all the host 
of stars is reflected. 

It must needs be the same as regards the race. Now it 
is ever those, 

“ Who rowing hard against the stream, 

See distant gates of Eden gleam, 

And do not dream it is a dream.” 
But hereafter, in the far-off future, when the wilder im- 
pulses are dead, mankind may not need to strive always so 
violently to “take the kingdom of Heaven by force ;” but 
glide on softly and surely, borne by the ever-swelling cur- 
rents of Faith and Love. 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





V.—ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. IN MEMORIAM. 


TF a religious faith which unites the extremest freedom 
of criticism to a profound sentiment of reverence, the affec- 
tion for old institutions and forms to an eager welcome for 
ail new truth whencesoever it may come, shall ever grow 
far more common among us than now it seems to be; if 
men shall then look back with wonder to days in which to 
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inquire was called disloyal, and a desire for reformation 
branded as destructiveness, and shall ask who were the 
honest and brave pioneers of the advancing armies of free 
thought,—no name will claim more honourable mention, 
no life will more seem to have been taken from the Church 
of England when most it was needed, than the name and 
the life of Dr. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 

Yet now, while his loss is so recent and his memory so 
green in the hearts of those who loved him, it may be 
doubted if more than a very few know what we have lost ; 
his influence is as yet rather deep than extended ; it has 
even been the misfortune of his career that he was best 
known in precisely the very modes in which he would least 
have chosen that in happier times his work should have 
lain. 

Dr. Williams’ more important writings were published 
before this Review came into existence. His latest, and 
by no means his least useful, have only been in part as yet 
given to the world. Hence we have not had many oppor- 
tunities of speaking of him at any length or directly. But 
when we have mentioned his name, it has always been with 
affectionate admiration. A writer of a notice in our pages 
of the Broad-Chalke Sermon Essays remarked, that “if the 
spirit manifest in this volume could be found pervading the 
general pulpit utterances of England, we might feel assured 
that the interests of religion, and with them the true well- 
being of the nation, were so secured that they could never 
more be endangered.”* And the writer of this present 
notice, as well as other contributors, has again and again had 
reason to speak with gratitude of the teacher to whom he 
was so deeply indebted, and who, as it seemed, was in his 
own way and from his own standpoint working with the 
writers of this Review. Hence it is well that we should 
endeavour to estimate what is and what will be the action 
on English thought of one whom we regard as among the 
most remarkable theologians of our day. 

Tt must not, however, be supposed that Dr. Williams con- 
sidered himself as in any sense a worker with us. It would 
be in the highest degree unfaithful to a man who was so 
eminently straightforward and outspoken, did we not take 





* Theol. Rev., Vol. IV. p. 440. 
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care that it should be quite plain he was not of, but rather 
that he was against, us. In September, 1865, he thus wrote 
to one who proposed that he should offer a contribution to 
this Review : 

“ As to the suggestion of writing therein, it may be very natu- 
rally addressed to me, since having been never connected with 
any Review since Lockhart’s death, nor having, except once 
casually, written an article anywhere, I may be supposed to be 
in want of an organ. I do not, however, feel in myself the 
redundancy of vigour which makes reviewing a necessity for 
some men ; and, so far as I am able to write, prefer writing in 
other ways. 

“ Besides this, having long stood alone in reality, I prefer 
doing so in appearance, and do not intend entangling myself with 
other men again. I need not enter on the ground of denomina- 
tional doctrine, although it would have for me grave significance.” 


There is every reason for supposing that his denomina- 
tional position assumed ever more importance in his eyes, 
of which position he said at a somewhat later date : 


“Tf you bear in mind that I have for twelve years taught pure 
Anglicanism, explaining and defending the Articles clause by 
clause, and facilitating signature of them on the principle of 
believing them, you will partly understand why the only thing 
left for me is to jog on alone.” 


He was indeed alone. He speaks of “the intense morti- 
fication and embarrassment” caused by the want of any 
brother scholar with whom he could sympathize, and at his 
out-of-the-way parish, among the Wiltshire downs, there 
was probably no one in any degree able to appreciate the 
ripe culture, the subtlety of feeling, the polished style, of a 
man fitted to shine in one of our great centres of intellec- 
tual life. 

And, again, he was alone by consequence of his extreme 
refinement of thought, under which he shewed himself 
sometimes intolerant of those who could not enter into 
his nice distinctions, and who did not see in the same 
light as he did the more involved questions of theology. 
This was especially the case in reference to those who 
claimed to follow his teaching to a very large extent, but 
did not always adopt his conclusions, or pressed them 
further than he saw there was need to press them. Some 
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few perhaps he alienated, and so made himself still more 
alone, by his keen epigrammatic style both in writing and 
in conversation. In this he spared neither friend nor foe ; 
the sharp and delicate edge of his wit, playing so brightly, 
sometimes wounded those who, in the main, were on his 
side. But those who knew him well soon discovered that 
this trenchant blade was at the service of the intellect alone, 
that the heart was warm and tender and large; and they 
could then admire that brilliant wit even when it flashed 
towards them, and its light touch no longer gave pain. 

The circumstances of Dr. Williams’ life were in curious 
contrast to the part he played in the angry controversies of 
our day, and might have seemed to promise him the ordi- 
nary unruffled ease of a college don or a country vicar with 
a fair living. But it is the peculiarity of these times, and 
perhaps one of the trials they bring, that those who will 
reform and innovate are not usually called on to act. A 
Luther, a Cranmer, and in a measure the lesser men who 
took part in movements of which such are the chiefs, had 
to fling themselves vehemently into the whirl of the time, 
and endure sharp personal dangers from Duke Georges and 
Queen Marys, be ready for the inquisition or the stake. 
But amid the danger there is ever a sense of keen excite- 
ment which keeps a man up to his work, and which, so long 
as it stops short of the crowning martyrdom, is even plea- 
sant. Luther, for instance, would seem to have enjoyed all 
the active part of his life, and the calm after storm at the 
end; but it was when secluded from all strife, and simply 
engaged with his pen, that he was most sorely tried, and, 
as he conceived, tempted of the devil. But in these days, 
when thought speaks more by pen than by means of deed 
and tongue,—when therefore each man, though his work 
may be larger and more effective, sees its results less,— 
many an one who leads a quiet life would fain cry with 
the poet, 


“T must mix myself with action lest I wither with despair,” 


and no action lies open ; while taunts of desiring a martyr’s 
name without a martyr’s danger, are recklessly flung by 
those who do not know the suffering which comes of soli- 
tude and want of sympathy. We are far, however, from 
meaning that Dr. Williams was an unhappy man ; but there 
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were no doubt many hours when solitude and inaction 
increased the seva indignatio which made his printed words 
so scathing, somewhat like the taunts of an Homeric hero 
to the foe he was unable to meet except with the strife of 
tongues. 

He was educated at Eton as a King’s Scholar, and pro- 
ceeded in due course to King’s College, Cambridge, which 
then had the unfortunate privilege of conferring degrees on 
its members without their being required to pass the ordeal 
of the schools. Hence while dunces rejoiced, the really able 
men had no adequate means of shewing what was in them. 
Dr. Hawtrey, who was Head Master of Eton when Rowland 
Williams took his degree, offered him an Eton mastership, 
which he accepted, but, if our memory serves us aright, 
only retained during one term. It is a radical fault of the 
Eton system that a young man, whatever his abilities, is, 
on going there as a master, placed to teach the lowest forms, 
and usually has to deal with only such boys as there fall 
under his hand. Fresh from the very highest subjects 
which his college reading can supply, and full of the last 
subtle refinements of a progressive scholarship, he is obliged 
to teach children who need to be drilled to learn and to be 
kept in order. Surely some means might be devised to 
lighten this mere drudgery by the partial charge, at least, 
of some higher form where boys are ready and eager to 
gain a knowledge, which perhaps can less well be imparted 
by their own special teachers who have not come so imme- 
diately from their own studies. The work was not congenial 
to Dr. Williams, nor does a further tutorial employment at 
his Cambridge home appear to have been wholly satisfac- 
tory. 

But when he accepted the post of Vice-Principal of Lam- 
peter Theological College, he seemed to have found work 
into which he could throw all his energy, and for which he 
was peculiarly fitted. For he was a thorough Welshman, 
with an enthusiastic love for his land, its tongue, its literature, 
perhaps only restrained by his severely critical spirit from 
that exaggerated estimate of all things Kymric which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold finds in Wales and laughs at so gently, and 
with so great sympathy. He was an accomplished Hebraist, 
a good historian, as well as possessed of deep and varied 
culture and general literary and artistic tastes. And above 
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all, he loved the Church of England with a love which 


seems to even some of its members excessive, which would, 
as above stated, defend even the Articles “clause by clause.” 
It is true that at no time would his explanation of the doc- 
trines of the Church have squared with the popular theo- 
logy ; it was always his aim to combine loyalty to formulas 
and ecclesiastical organization with a wide and rational 
liberty of interpretation. Of modern divines, Archdeacon 
Hare—of elder, Bishop Jeremy Taylor—was most after his 
own heart. If it had been suggested to him that Bishop 
Taylor had in his mind two conflicting lines of thought, 
which drew him in two very different directions, it is possible 
that he might not have wholly admitted this, and yet have 
confessed that his sympathies were rather with the author 
of the Liberty of Prophesying than of the Holy Living and 
Holy Dying. Forsuch a man, the Lampeter College afforded 
a favourable opening, though it may be doubted whether, 
save in a few conspicuous instances, the material on which 
he had to work was quite worthy of the pains he took with 
it and the taleut he brought to bear upon it. 

At Lampeter he published his work, “Rational Godli- 
ness,” being sermons delivered for the most part in the Col- 
lege chapel, and somewhat expanded for the press. While 
in this book the most striking feature is the earnest, lofty, 
yet simple piety of the life and religion he would aid to 
form in his hearers, the teaching is “rational” in the best 
sense, that is, he does not admit for a moment that the 
reason and the faculties of man may not be exercised on 
things divine as well as on things human; he believes in 
the possibility of a strictly scientific theology, and touches 
on certain questions with a freedom which is quite familiar 
to the readers of this Review, but which is not even now 
common among religious people, and was less so at that 
time. 

The volume was vehemently assailed, and with extreme 
want of candour. A local paper, the Carmarthen Journal, 
inserted some letters which, as it seemed to Dr. Williams, 
shewed “how little their authors understand the book 
which they attack, or practise the one which they profess 
to defend.” On this Dr. Williams addressed to the editor 
a pamphlet, in which he threw into the form of propositions 
the entire theological portion of his work. Although these 
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theses professed to be a summary of the volume in question 
only, it was in reality that of the teaching of his whole 
life. No man ever more clearly defined for himself the 
lines of his theology, no man was more distressed if he 
was misrepresented ; yet for others the lines were not equally 
clear, and it is very important, therefore, that the more 
striking of these propositions should be given in Dr. Wil- 
liams’ own words. If the little pamphlet is still to be 
obtained, we commend it strongly to our readers, as con- 
taining in marvellously terse language the very sum and 
substance of a wholesome pious and Protestant system, which 
is a matter not always easy to formularize or render scien- 
tifically consistent.* 


“ Propositions extracted from or connected with a book called 
Rational Godliness, which certain Pharisees have mishandled. 

“ Revelation is an unveiling of the trne God, especially as 
Love and as a Spirit, to the eyes of our mind. Much of the evi- 
dence of revelation consists in its conformity to whatever is best 
in the moral nature given and kept alive in us by our Maker. 
Hence to vilify mankind overmuch is not honouring Almighty 
God so much as desecrating his handiwork, and is injurious to 
religion, 

“There was a preparation for the Gospel of Christ, not only 
amongst Jews, but amongst Gentiles. God left himself nowhere 
without witness, but fashioned the hearts of the heathen, and 
put a scripture in their conscience. 

“Holy Scripture ... is a record of revelations to be regarded 
with veneration. It is to be universally read, and to be studied 
with reverence, with candour and with prayer. But it is by no 
means our paramount source of secular knowledge, in which the 
Hebrews were not our masters, and in which Divine Providence 
instructs us daily. Hence as regards things of earth it contains 
the thoughts of fallible men. It expresses the Hebrew range of 
ideas, which is not, and ought not to be, ours. We none of us 
go to the Bible to learn practically any trade or art, and it only 
causes confusion in our religious theories, with often distress of 
mind, for inconsiderate divines to speak as if we ought to do so. 

“Scripture is the work of men divinely inspired, in the sense 
in which St. Paul meant inspiration. But the sacred writers did 





* Read Before You Judge. The True Meaning of a Book called Rational 
Godliness, represented in Propositions, by the Author, with Additional Obser- 
vations, Swansea: Printed at the Swansea and Glamorgan Herald Office. (No 
date: about 1856.) 
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not mean that they had revealed to them supernaturally the 
facts of daily life and experience. 

“Tf any religious teacher does not see that the Bible contains 
a human element, liable to all the conditions of humanity, he 
has never studied the book as he ought. If he knows it and 
denies it, he sins against the religion of truth which he professes. 

“ As inspiration concerns things of Heaven, so is it principally 
and generally a right feeling of the truth of God, and bears but 
indirectly or by reflection upon things of earth... The books of 
the New Testament were not dictated in words audible from the 
clouds of Heaven, but are an expression by the writers both of 
historical and personal experience, and also of truths taught 
them through their feelings by the Holy Spirit of God. Hence 
Biblical language exhibits all the peculiarities of each writer's 
country, age and character. 

“ Inspiration, even in its proper sphere, does not imply omni- 
science. We may believe a message, though the servant who 
carries it does not pretend to know all his master’s secrets. 

“What Bishop Butler conceded hypothetically, that all pro- 
phecies of Christ in the Old Testament referred primarily to 
the Jewish people, kings or prophets, must in the present state 
of Biblical criticism be frankly accepted as a fact. 

“The Holy Ghost was the sacred writers’ teacher through the 
medium of their heart, rather than of their hands. Hence there 
is nothing in the text of Scripture but what had passed through 
the mind of the scribe. 

“... The books of Holy Scripture are written by different 
authors in different ages, and will be understood better in pro- 
portion as their authorship is correctly known... If any bad 
consequences should hence arise” [from a discovery that certain 
books or portion of books are not by the authors whose names 
they bear], “it will not be from the facts, but from unwise con- 
cealment of them. Jesus Christ came into the world to bear 
witness to the Truth. All other hindrances to his religion have 
not together been so great, as those from the inconsistency of 
persons who defend it by falsehood. 

“Tn considering our Saviour’s miracles, we should lay more 
stress on the moral significance and beneficence, than on the 
mere element of power. 

“Tn arguing for Christianity with a Hindoo, we might do so 
more forcibly from the Decalogue, the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Lord’s Prayer, than from the passage of the Red Sea or 
the earthquake at the Crucifixion. The moral evidence would 
be in our hands, but the miraculous would be remote. 

“The best evidence of Christianity is a Christian life. 
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“Tt is even now desirable that such a relaxation of our formu- 
laries should be granted, as might have enabled men like Baxter 
to conform to the Church. 

“Tt is a subject for innocent discussion whether by demoniac 
possession the Jews did not mean a violent disease. 

“ Personality is a metaphysical term rather than a scriptural 
term ; and may convey to some minds a grosser or more material 
conception, but to others a more delicate one. If good persons 
think that by intensifying such an idea in reference to the Spirit 
of Evil, they are enabled to fight, as it were, more vividly against 
the hosts of darkness, I say nothing to disturb them. But if 
any one without authority imposes on me a metaphysical term, 
he must first define it clearly, and then prove his definition. 
Some theories on this point have been broached, savouring more 
of Zoroaster than of Christ.” 


Those to whom the principles sustained in these propo- 
sitions have become as familiar as the air they breathe, a 
very part of themselves,—those who have been encouraged 
and enabled to speak out boldly on some points where 
these propositions were advanced only tentatively, may do 
well to remind themselves that even fourteen or fifteen 
years since, English theology was in a very different state ; 
and many may admit that it was in large measure in con- 
sequence of the discussion which this book raised, that 
their own opinions grew more definitely and willingly libe- 
ral. The number of those who digested the theses may 
have been small; but each of them was a centre from which 
the views therein contained have been surely and sensibly 
spreading. 

While still resident at Cambridge, Dr. Williams had 
written a Prize Essay on the Relation of Christianity to the 
Religions of the East, especially within our Indian Empire. 
This he expanded at a later period intu a book less known 
than it deserves to be, but by far the most important of his 
works, Christianity and Hinduism. In this, adopting the 
old form of the Platonic Dialogue, he passes in review the 
religious systems of the East, and endeavours to shew that 
the Theism which Jesus taught, and which we name Chris- 
tianity, is really the fulfilment and crown of those imperfect 
religions, as it was of the imperfect religion of the Jews. 
He here develops the proposition stated above, that not 
only among the Jews, but among the Gentiles also, was a 
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eeprom for the Gospel. If Christianity is ever to take 
old of the higher intellects of the East, it can only be, we 
firmly believe, by means of missionaries who will go in the 
spirit of this book, of sympathy and even admiration for 
the nobler side of each grand old faith,—who will not hold 
as simply accursed religions in which millions of men live 
and die. But it is not with a view to missionary enterprize 
that this book is most interesting and useful. Competent 
scholars assure us that it is the best work on the whole 
subject of those strange religions and religious customs of 
the East which most of us know so ill. And incidentally 
there is scarce a difficulty presented by Christianity, or even 
religion, which is not touched on in this book, and on 
which, whether we agree with Dr. Williams or not, light is 
not thrown and help given by profound thought clothed in 
forcible and even beautiful language. 

The subject which Dr. Williams regarded as peculiarly 
his own was that of Prophecy. To his eyes, the idea of it 
expressed above constantly grew clearer. We suspect that 
what is called Messianic interpretation had absolutely van- 
ished from his system long since, though of course neither 
he nor any one else would deny that many words spoken 
by a prophet “of himself or of some other man” in his own 
days, proved afterwards to be even more applicable to Jesus, 
conceived of as the expected Jewish Messiah. Unhappily 
only one volume of a new Translation of the Prophets, on 
which he had been engaged for some years, was published 
before his death; another is ready for the press, and will 
appear very shortly ; but we fear that a large part of the 
work, as he planned it, can never now see the light. In so 
much of the work as has yet appeared, the prefaces and 
notes give full proof of that fact which most of us feel 
instinctively, even when we have not made, as he had, the 
prophetic books the study of a life, that each word pro- 
nounced by a prophet refers to his own time, and solely to 
his own time, and that prophecy in the sense of prediction 
has never existed, save in the way in which all may prophesy 
who can draw conclusions from premisses and inferences 
from facts. 

To Mr. Desprez’s interesting work on Daniel, Dr. Wil- 
liams contributed a preface of great value and learning, 
but it is too controversial to allow the hope that it will 
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be a work lastingly read. It is almost entirely devoted 
to a refutation of Dr. Pusey on the same prophet, and 
most of those who would read anything on that side of 
the controversy would consider that it slays the already 
slain. 

We have somewhat anticipated the few events of Dr. 
Williams's life, since we have now spoken of works pub- 
lished long after he accepted from his college the living 
of Broad Chalke; but the subjects of the books named 
flowed naturally from the quotation of the propositions 
which they severally expanded. We need not dwell longer 
on his useful life at Lampeter. His teaching, so vehemently 
assailed, drew him into much and distressing personal con- 
troversy with more than one Welsh Bishop, which, as well 
as similar ones which arose at a future time and called out 
“an earnestly respectful Letter to the Lord Bishop of St. 
David's,” may now be suffered to sleep in peace. Another 
controversy, of historical and theological importance, cannot 
so be treated. 

Little need be said about the volume itself called Essays 
and Reviews. It was not originally much, if at all, more 
remarkable than the various volumes of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Essays which it succeeded ; it was raised into impor- 
tance by the exceeding folly of that exceedingly useless and 
fussy society, Convocation, and by the prosecutions directed 
against two of the writers, Dr. Williams and the Rev. H. B. 
Wilson. In the book were simply stated in a popular form 
the results at which many competent scholars have arrived 
on certain points of Biblical criticism. Dr. Williams’ Essay 
was designed to shew the influence on modern theological 
knowledge exercised by the late Baron von Bunsen. That 
Dr. Williams rated this influence higher than we are inclined 
to do, is plain to such as have read the review of Baron von 
Bunsen’s Life which appeared in these pages ; but there can 
be no doubt that he extracted and condensed all that is best 
in the teaching of the great German scholar, and did much 
to make that teaching popular and useful. The good results 
of the trial whichensued from the prosecution of Dr. Williams 
and Mr. Wilson were, that the liberties of the Church of 
England were thereby asserted, it having been decided by 
the highest Court that all that they had taught in those 
Essays was not inconsistent with their legal obligations. 
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The evil result was personal—the estrangement between 
two men so excellent and so devoted, living so close the one 
to the other, as the late Bishop of Salisbury and Dr. Wil- 
liams ; and the miserable suspicions, heart-burnings and 
strifes, which it stirred among the clergy who thought them- 
selves called upon to express any opinion in the controversy. 
Who can wonder that this prosecution threw somewhat of 
bitterness into Dr. Williams’ way of considering the ortho- 
dox party, and if he adopted the somewhat exaggerated 
conclusion, that he alone of living men represented the 
strictly Anglican rational theology? This feeling is strik- 
ingly exemplified in a pamphlet, privately printed, called 
“Hints to my Counsel in the Court of Arches.” It was at 
first intended for publication, and is well worthy of being 
now given to the world, divested only of those personal 
allusions which time and death, the great peacemakers, 
render no longer needful. From this we extract a few sen- 
tences, clearly defining what the writer held to be his own 
position. 


“The defendant accepts the Articles as they are, and claims 
to teach by them with fidelity and clearness unsurpassed by 
living man.”* 

“In the death of Christ the Blood is the outward sign—either 
as the most striking feature, or because blood in the Old Testa- 
ment stands for life, and bloody sacrifices were sacrifices of life. 
It does not follow that this sign should in practical exhortation 
be exalted above the patience and self-devotion of the dying 
Saviour, or that Almighty God should be represented as having 
a cannibal pleasure in blood, and not rather in the obedience 
to the Father’s will which made the Son spare not his precious 
life’s blood. 

“Our soldiers ransomed half-lost Hindostan with their blood ; 
that is, with their lives. Ifa mutinous regiment were pardoned . 
because its officers died leading a forlorn hope, those officers 
would have bought the pardon with their blood ; not that the 
Supreme Authority would rejoice in their blood-shedding, but in 
their self-sacrificing virtue. 

‘<The defendant’s doctrine under this head so little needs apo- 
logy, that it is the doctrine of every thoughtful divine, if not of 
every saint, in every age.”’+ 

“Tt must on no account be conceded that the duty of exami- 





* Hints to my Counsel, &c., p. 1. + Ibid. p. 10. 
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nation ceases at the moment when a clergyman is ordained. 
More truly it may be argued, that previously to that date few 
men have the maturity of thought or extent of research which 
qualify them to arrive at conclusions.””* 

“ Baxter ascribes the sharp controversial flavour of his own 
style to four reasons: (1) the growing sourness of his humour, 
or wearied familiarity with his subject ; (2) a hatred of the flat- 
tering humour which now prevaileth so in the world, that few 
persons are able to bear the truth ; (3) a long custom of studying 
how to speak and write in the keenest manner to the common, 
ignorant and ungodly people, without which keenness to them 
no sermon nor book does much good ; (4) a strong natural incli- 
nation to speak of a thing just as it is, and to call a spade a spade, 
so that the thing spoken of may be fullest known by the words. 

“Such explanation of his own style the defendant pleads.”+ 

Dr. Williams’ ministry at Broad Chalke gave rise to a 
volume of Sermon-Essays, discourses delivered to a village 
congregation, and, as was his wont, afterwards worked out 
elaborately for more cultivated readers. This book has 
already been briefly noticed in these pages. 

Such, and no more, were his public work and life; but 
both were of the kind which continually bears fruit, and 
the more liberal thought advances, the more will his influ- 
ence be felt. His books will not die; it was the accident 
of his career that he was best known by the least important 
of them ; the rest will take and keep their place among the 
standard works of a liberal theology. And in future years 
it will be seen that he once, “in a minority of one,” pro- 
claimed a truth become the intimate conviction of thousands ; 
he will be remembered with affectionate admiration, and 
not forgotten as a mere “sentinelle perdue.” 

Those whom stern experience has not taught how un- 
swerving and indiscriminate are those laws of God which 
regulate life and death, may find it strange that our master, 
as some consider him, and the friend of many more, is taken 
from us. For all things seemed to promise a long career of 
happy usefulness. The strifes engendered by Essays and 
Reviews were dying away, and much acerbity of feeling was 
buried in the grave of good Bishop Hamilton. A tinge of 
somewhat more pronounced orthodoxy was stealing over the 
thoughts and words of the tried liberal, though in all essen- 


t Ibid. p. 168. 
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tial matters he was unchanged. This had conciliated neigh- 
bours and not estranged old admirers, who saw him, even 
in the last months of his life, doing battle at Birmingham 
for the principles of the Education League. He was still 
within middle life, in full possession of bodily and intellec- 
tual vigour. 

Perhaps even Broad Chalke seemed less lonely and out 
of the world when he had no longer to drive, as it were, 
through an enemy’s country into Salisbury, the very head- 
quarters of opposition and distrust. And friends came there 
to find from the vicar and his wife a genial and cordial 
hospitality, a freshness and wealth of conversation which 
carried the hearers back in thought to the best Oxford and 
Cambridge Common and Combination Rooms, where, as it 
always seems to us, human speech is at its very best, most 
unconsciously bright and deep. And though Dr. Williams 
once wrote, “We both enjoy solitude very much, but our 
enjoyment of it at Chalke is almost too complete,” it was, 
when the sun shone and the chalk-mud was dry, a place 
with a peculiar charm. The long sweeps of downs, with 
their cliff-like sides, along which you walked looking into 
a sea of valley below, with the old water-lines so clearly 
marked that the country sounds rising to the height seemed 
almost mixed with murmurs of the ancient sea,—the heights 
fading off into the old woodland and the green glories of 
still fair Cranbourne Chase,—all these made the surround- 
ings of that home very much that was congenial to one who 
had an eye for Nature and her works. Of the inner life of 
the home we dare say no more than that it was very happy, 
and full also of the love which flowed in from outside, from 
the hearts of parishioners who admired and respected their 
vicar, and found in him an unwearying, affectionate friend. 

Speculation is idle now; yet it is impossible not to 
wonder if this was all that was reserved in this life for so 
real a scholar, had longer life been his; if, by the gift of 
Dr. Williams to his countrymen again, at the hands of a 
Liberal Ministry, would ever have been answered the request 
of Welshmen for a Welsh Bishop. Such were the idle 
thoughts of some who drove sadly, on a bright, cold winter 
day, January 24th, 1870, to attend the funeral of their friend, 
taken away after a few days’ illness. But all such questions 
were stilled, in presence of the sad reality, by the one over- 
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mastering feeling that he was in the hands of God and needed 
no earthly honours. The funeral procession, moving, through 
a close line of parishioners nearly all in black, into a crowded 
church,—the hesitating notes of the choir, who sung two 
funeral hymns,—the agitated accents of the tried friend who 
read the service,—all testified to the strong love felt for the 
dead by those who knew his warm heart. 

It was a day with a keen and biting wind, but bright 
sun-gleams striking up along the valley sides and on the 
churchyard graves. He was laid near the southern boundary 
of the churchyard, and his parishioners will pass his resting- 
place as they draw towards the southern porch. In their 
hearts, and in those of his friends, his memory will long be 
fresh ; and when they are dead who knew him, all angry 
controversy will have fallen off from his memory, and the 
teaching of Christianity and Hinduism, Rational Godliness, 
Sermon Essays, and the Prophetic volumes, will no longer 
be dimmed by any thought of strife, but be regarded only 
as a part of that free, devout and critical literature, which 
shall foster the growth of a free and devout religious spirit 
like his own. 

C. KEGAN PAUL. 





VL—ROMA SOTTERRANEA. 


Roma Sotterranea, or some Account of the Roman Cata- 
combs, especially of the Cemetery of San Callisto. Com- 
piled from the Works of Commendatore de Rossi, with 
the consent of the Author, by Rev. J. Spencer Northcote, 
D.D., President of St. Mary’s College, Oscott, and Rev. 
W. R. Brownlow, M.A.,, Trin. Coll, Cambridge. London : 
Longmans. 1869. 


THE soil of Italy has a strange fertility of its own. Its 
vines and its olives, its mulberries and its maize—these are 
produced as of old; and if methods of agriculture seem to 
want the largeness and the finish of more scientific lands, 
aud implements are rude and clumsy, the whole aspect of 
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the country bears witness to the patient toil and persistent 
frugality of its cultivators. But it is marvellous how often 
the peasant finds quite another crop than that he is pre- 
paring for. He is driving his wooden plough a little more 
deeply than usual into the soil, and comes upon half-a-dozen 
fragments of stained marble, which, aptly fitted together, 
grow into some exquisite form of nymph or naiad, or perhaps 
reveal the presentment of Augustus or Vespasian “in his 
armour as he lived.” He is dragging out of the crevices of 
the rock the roots of some gnarled old olive, to replace it 
by a sapling, and finds a stair which leads him down to 
some still Etruscan tomb, where lies the*dust of warlike 
Lucumo, coffined in its sarcophagus of marble, with the 
Medusa’s head snakily threatening from the roof, and hissing 
serpents keeping angry watch upon the walls. He trenches 
the ground to plant his vines, and discovers that beneath 
his spade are the rooms where Roman nobles held high 
revel ever so many centuries ago, with the indestructible 
mosaics still bright upon the floors, and the faded frescoes 
telling their tale as when their affrighted owners left them 
to the pillage of the Lombard or the Goth. It is a sug- 
gestive subject for reflection, that of the enormous marble 
and brazen population of Rome—still enormous after we 
have deducted all the medieval and modern statuary—only 
three statues or groups, the two horses of the Quirinal Hill 
and the Marcus Aurelius of the Capitol, have always been 
above ground. No doubt, if time and the barbarians had 
spared any others, they were melted into cannon or thrown 
into the lime-kiln. All that now exists in Italy of ancient 
sculpture, with the insignificant exceptions above mentioned, 
has been the produce of excavation. And the process still 
continues. No one re-visits Rome after an interval of four 
or five years, without finding that the centre of attraction 
is some newly-discovered statue. To all appearance, the 
archeological is as inexhaustible as the natural fertility of 
the soil. 

But no discoveries beneath the soil of Italy affect the 
imagination so powerfully as the sepulchral monuments. 
Nor is this merely the natural awe which gathers about the 
silent resting-places of a wearied and worn-out humanity. 
To the inhabitant of almost every other country, these graves 
reveal a civilized antiquity, to find a parallel to which he 
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must go to Egypt or the farther East. In England, for 
example, almost all antiquities are medizval. True, one 
may see here a fragment of wall which Roman hands have 
built, there a rude gateway under which Roman legions 
may have passed; here a mosaic pavement, and there a 
hypocaust ; but they are exotics in the land, and like exo- 
tics, deprived of their native air and sun, shew but a stunted 
development. Even in England we may penetrate to a still 
more remote antiquity if we disturb “the grassy barrows of 
the happier dead ;” but it is only to find a few mouldering 
bones, or fragments of rude earthenware, which witness 
rather of the potter’s effort than of his skill, and contain 
within them little power of historical suggestion. But in 
Italy it is far otherwise. There are the Etruscan tombs, 
which, in their wealth of work in gold and bronze and 
earthenware, reveal so marked and so fascinating a singu- 
larity of national character. Why is it that Etruscan, like 
Egyptian art, has always a certain sameness in its variety, 
and, to any instructed eye, at once tells the tale of its 
origin? Where did the goldsmiths learn the method of 
drawing out their gold into link and line of such exquisite 
tenuity, as almost to defy the imitation of modern skill? 
These bronzes—they have not the soft outline and rounded 
forms of Greek workmanship, but in their hard and life- 
like vigour they far excel the clumsy effort of later Rome— 
whence came the artists who built the mould and fused the 
metal? Or by what law or custom did a whole people of 
potters confine themselves to the production of these vases, 
black and yellow and red, on which the old Italian life of 
gods and men still breathes and moves? Roman columbaria 
perhaps are not very interesting ; there is a crowded prim- 
ness about them which does not touch the imagination ; the 
name and the thing alike suggest the half-ludicrous idea of 
the remains of the dead being pigeon-holed ; and it is hard 
to connect the thought of the men who once swayed the 
world being put aside, so far as concerns their mortal part, 
each in his tiny urn, each in his narrow niche, a tenant of 
the same grave with hundreds more. But hardly any burial- 
place in the world can appeal more powerfully to the ima- 
gination than those rude galleries in the volcanic rock, just 
before you pass out of Rome by the Appian Way, where 
the Scipios once lay entombed. The sarcophagus with the 
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mouldering bones of L. Scipio Barbatus has been barbarously 
removed to the Vatican; the very inscriptions have been 
torn from the walls to enrich the same collection ; but even 
so, few things can be more impressive than to descend into 
the darkness, and, groping along the rough passages, to 
discern by the taper’s feeble light the place where, twenty 
centuries ago, some of Rome’s noblest sons were laid. Then 
there are the Catacombs, giving every year, as they are 
more completely excavated, a more distinct witness to the 
simple pieties of primitive Christianity, and carrying back 
the mind to a time when as yet the New Testament existed 
only in scattered fragments in this church and that, and Popes 
were no more than the obscure chiefs of an obscure and op- 
pressed communion, and faith had not learned to deck itself 
out in the refinements of Nicea. But the Catacombs, in 
some at least of their characteristics, are the subject of this 
paper: let us pause a moment to begin a more minute de- 
scription and exposition. 

We have placed at the head of this article the title of a 
beautiful and interesting volume, recently publish. 1 by 
Dr. Northcote, the President of St. Mary’s College, Oscott, 
and Mr. Brownlow, of Trinity College, Cambridge, who is, 
we believe, a convert to the Roman Catholic Church. These 
gentlemen modestly profess to be no more than the inter- 
preters of De Rossi to the English reader. That distin- 
guished antiquary, the value of whose contributions to 
Christian archeology cannot be over-estimated, does not 
possess the art of putting his discoveries and conclusions 
before the world in a compact or even in a connected shape. 
One work, “ Roma Sotteranea Cristiana,” in course of pub- 
lication, gives in Italian a description of the catacombs 
and a history of their exploration. Another, in Latin, is 
devoted to the Christian inscriptions of Rome older than 
the 7th century. Besides these—to quote from a learned 
review of De Rossi’s works which appeared in our own 
pages some years ago*—“the indefatigable Cavaliere pub- 
lishes a Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana, in which his 
most recent discoveries are from time to time made known. 
The whole work in both its parts will be very voluminous. 
The author's style is eminently Italian—that is, diffuse. 
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The amplitude of sonorous phrase, which produces a grand 
effect from the lips of a Roman or Tuscan public orator, is 
wearisome in a work from which the reader seeks instruc- 
tion only.” Add to this the difficulty of collecting the facts 
from so many sources, and it will be seen that there is 
ample room for such a book as Messrs. Northcote and 
Brownlow have given us, in which the whole subject is put 
into orderly array and treated within reasonable limits. 
We have only praise to give to the general execution of 
the work. The arrangement is good, the style lucid, the 
external appearance pleasing, and the illustrative plates 
numerous and well executed. But for one drawback, we 
should cordially recommend it to all who desire information 
on this most interesting subject, yet who have not the abi- 
lity or the opportunity to consult the original sources of 
information. 

That drawback is the exclusively Catholic character of 
the book. This was of course to be expected. The exca- 
vation of the catacombs is naturally in Catholic hands ; 
nor would we omit the expression of acknowledgment to 
Pius IX., that amidst many troubles and with a failing 
treasury he has so energetically supported this work. If 
we are compelled to accept Catholic testimony as to the 
character of monuments which are equally interesting and 
important to all Christians,—on the other hand, the cata- 
combs are free to Protestant access; every possibility of 
criticism and controversy is open; and it is our own fault 
if the subject is exclusively left in Catholic hands. Nor do 
we complain of the dogmatic character of this book. Catho- 
lics who believe that their system is as old as Christianity, 
will naturally find its traces in the earliest Christian monu- 
ments ; but as long as their reasonings and deductions are 
accompanied, as in this case, by engravings from which the 
reader may draw his own conclusions, no great harm is 
done. What we object to, knowing all the while that in a 
Catholic book it is unavoidable, is the passage, without 
break or check, from matter which has some valid claim to 
historical credibility, to that which, in the eyes of Protestant 
critics at least, is purely legendary. When our authors treat 
the arrival of Peter in Rome, not only as an event vouched 
for by “all ancient writers,” but as one which only the 
perverse scepticism of Protestants would deny ; when they 
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speak of the burial of Peter upon the Vatican, and of Paul 
in the church upon the Ostian Way which still bears his 
name, as facts as certain as the existence of the catacombs 
themselves,—our confidence is shaken both in their canons 
of historical credibility and in their method of applying 
them. Any student at all versed in the early annals of the 
Church will read this volume with perfect safety, for he 
will know what to accept and what to reject. But we 
cannot help fearing that a reader who casts himself unsus- 
pectingly, as most readers do, upon the good faith of his 
author, would rise from the perusal of this book with very 
hazy notions as to the boundary-line between history and 
legend. 

For the main outlines of catacomb lore, we refer our 
readers to the full and lucid statements of the article we 
have already mentioned.* But it so happens that we are 
able to add to them the impressions of a recent visit to the 
Cemetery of St. Callixtus. It was on a fine afternoon in 
November last, that we left Rome by the Gate of St. Sebas- 
tian, and followed the Appian Way to the second milestone, 
when an inscription over a door, which had once led into a 
vineyard, informed us that we had reached the object of 
our quest. The road so far had passed between high walls, 
and the view, on emerging upon the higher ground within 
the gate, was very striking. Beyond the grey Campagna, 
dotted with ruins and cut in twain by the long lines of 
broken aqueduct, rose to the right the Alban Hills, on which 
more than one town, hanging upon the slope, was clearly 
to be discerned. In front, remoter summits were already 
covered with the winter’s snow ; on the left, the multitudi- 
nous towers of Rome were grouped on the picturesque un- 
dulations, which alone remain to tell of the Seven Hills ; 
while a little further down the Appian Way, bounded on 
both sides with graves, were the tomb of Cecilia Metella 
and the Basilica of St. Sebastian,—monuments than which 
no other could bring more vividly to mind the Rome of 
the Republic and the Rome of the early Church. Accom- 
panied by a distinguished ecclesiastic, to whose great know- 
ledge and ready kindness we incurred a large debt, we 
descended a narrow stair and found ourselves in the topmost 


* T. R., Nov. 1865. Recent Researches in the Roman Catacombs. 
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story, if we may use the word, of the five tiers of galleries 
which make up the cemetery. Our first impression was 
that of the narrowness of the galleries, which, rarely more 
than three to four feet wide, and altering their direction 
by sharp and sudden turns, were cut out of the grey tufa. 
The circulation of air was singularly perfect, and, probably 
owing to the porous character of the rock, all was sweet 
and dry. On each side of the galleries were excavated 
graves, exactly like berths in a ship’s cabin (we can find no 
other illustration so apt), most of them rifled long ago, and 
having lost the inscribed or sculptured stone which had 
once enclosed them. No doubt, built into the long corridor 
walls of the Vatican or the Lateran, and lighted by the full 
glare of Italian day, they are more easily studied than in 
these dim recesses of the earth ; but many of them are but 
repetitions of familiar types, without a special scientific 
value ; and the often touching sentiment of these simple 
memorials is apt, at least in part, to exhale when they are 
torn from their original site. Out of these long galleries 
opened here and there chambers of not more than a few 
feet square, some of which might have been used for secret 
and private worship. Here the graves were of a somewhat 
more elaborate type, being surmounted by arched or square 
recesses, often adorned with paintings. Without going so 
far as to say that these arched graves, or arcosolia, were in 
all cases the resting-places of saints and martyrs, we may 
very well concede that their more careful construction is a 
tribute of respect to the dead ; while, here and there, the 
existence of a common grave cut through the painting 
above such a tomb, shews the desire of some pious person 
of an after time to lie near the bones of those who had the 
reputation of sanctity. One of these chambers has a pecu- 
liar interest in being the burial-place of four of the earlier 
Popes ; while close to it is another, which from an accumu- 
lation of evidence appears to be, if not the actual grave of 
St. Cecilia, at least the place from which her relics were 
translated in 821. To this curious account we shall pre- 
sently return. It was with peculiar interest that we read 
the simple inscriptions upon the tombstones of Bishops who 
were not yet Popes, and deciphered upon the original marble, 
once more put together from many fragments, and in the 
elegant characters which so many antiquaries have admired, 
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the touching inscription in which Pope Damasus records 
that here too he would have wished to be buried, but that 
he was reluctant to disturb the ashes of the saints : 


Hic fateor Damasus volui mea condere membra, 
Sed cineres timui sanctos vexare piorum. 


Gallery succeeds to gallery, chamber to chamber: here is one 
all covered with dim fresco of Hebrew or Christian story ; 
here another contains a Damasine inscription, again built 
up of scattered pieces, and revealing the long-forgotten 
name of the inscribing sculptor. In one place is a yet 
unrifled grave, with perhaps the dove, or a palm-branch, or 
the fish, upon its cover: there you may see where a glass 
vessel—one hardly knows for what purpose—has been 
placed in the still wet mortar when the arcosoliwm was 
closed. We pass out of this cemetery, still underground, 
and, after traversing a net-work of galleries, find ourselves 
in the Catacomb of St. Lucina, with which that of St. Cal- 
lixtus is now practically one. Here is the tomb of Cor- 
nelius, Saint and Pope and Martyr; and near it, a half- 
obliterated painting on the wall, representing two Bishops 
standing side by side, with a yet legible inscription, declaring 
one to be the Pope, the other his friend and correspondent, 
the great St. Cyprian. Back again into the labyrinth of 
St. Callixtus, and deeper into the bowels of the earth: 
everywhere the repetition of the same narrow galleries, the 
same small chambers, the same arched or recessed graves ; 
but all empty, a desolation beyond death. A melancholy 
monotony is the characteristic of the place ; the very paint- 
ings repeat themselves perpetually both in subject and in 
treatment ; and what incised symbols are still to be seen, 
are few and simple. Yet there is an impressiveness, almost 
a grandeur, in the want of variety ; the very air breathes 
truth and reality ; if much has been taken away, at least 
nothing that remains has been manufactured or altered. It 
was strange to think, as we emerged once more into the 
afternoon sunlight, that by this time was throwing long 
shadows upon the plain and touching the distant snows 
with roseate glory, that Papal Rome, clad in all her mere- 
tricious splendour, should be condemned to preserve, beneath 
her own foundations, the irrefutable witness of an earlier 
and better time. 
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One distinguishing merit of our authors is, that they suc- ; 
ceed in making very clear the stages of Catacomb history. 
They point out that though some sand-pits, or arenaria, 
were converted into catacombs by means of walls to support é 
their crumbling sides (in which walls, and not in the sand 
itself, the graves are made), the greater part of the cemeteries 
must have been excavated for their special purpose. They 
are dug in a stratum of the tufa, which, too soft for building ’ 
stone, too coherent for the manufacture of cement, is yet 
easily excavated, and holds itself up without artificial sup- 
port; while, on the other hand, the narrowness of the 
galleries and the sharpness of their turns—now a great 
hindrance to the removal of the rubbish with which they 
are choked—seem to shew that they could not have been 
quarried for the sake of the material. At first, catacomb 
burial was without concealment. It is not improbable that 
the earliest cemeteries were formed in the private burial- 
places of wealthy Christians, who, in the expansive spirit 
of their new faith, granted to their poorer brethren a privi- 
lege which, with their heathen fellow-citizens, would have 
been confined to the family or the household. Our authors 
find a proof that the burial of Christians in the catacombs 
was not regarded with disfavour by the State, in the fact 
that the oldest cemeteries are those where the workmanship 
is most careful and the art decoration of the highest type, 
as if there had been neither haste nor dread of interruption 
in the work. Be this as it may, there came a time of per- 
secution, at the end of the third century, at which the Chris- 
tians were not only forbidden to visit the cemeteries, but 
were even attacked and put to death in their recesses. To 
this period answers an activity of which clear traces are 
yet to be seen. The access to cemeteries was hidden ; new 
entrances were contrived in quarries and sand-pits ; stair- 
cases were cut off; galleries blocked up. Again all this > 
was altered by the conversion of Constantine at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, when many fresh interments 
were made. But now the Christians, no longer compelled 
to hide in holes and caves of the earth, and careless of the 
sanitary precautions enforced by their wiser predecessors, 
began to bury their dead in graves in and around their 
basilicas, and the catacombs entered upon a new phase of 
their history. They became places of pilgrimage rather than 
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places of burial. Of this period the representative name is 
Pope Damasus (A.D. 367—384), who, in the midst of a 
Pontificate disgraced by broil and bloodshed, found time for 
what in modern Catholic phrase would be called a great 
devotion to the catacombs. He repaired the broken stair- 
cases ; renewed and enlarged the blocked-up entrances ; by 
means of lwminaria or chimneys for the admission of light, 
admitted the day to some celebrated shrines ; and everywhere 
marked his activity by inscriptions in hexameter verse, carved 
in a singularly beautiful character, which is easily recognized 
by all who have once seen it. Burials in the catacombs 
seem to have ceased altogether at the beginning of the fifth 
century ; but the eighth was far advanced when the next 
great change took place. In 756, the Lombards, under 
Astolphus, had committed great ravages and desecrations 
in Rome and the country round about ; and Pope Paul L, 
elected in 757, resolved upon making a wholesale trans- 
lation of relics into the city, and brought the bones of 
more than one hundred saints to hallow a church which he 
had lately built. His example was followed by many of 
his successors ; an inscription in the church of Sta. Prassede 
attests that Paschal I. translated thither, on July 20, 817, 
two thousand three hundred bodies ; while relics of martyrs 
in cart-loads are said to have been carried to the Pantheon. 
With this transaction, the ancient history of the catacombs 
may be considered to have closed. When the citizens of 
tome had the bones of the saints under the altars of their 
own parish churches, and could there revere them at their 
ease, why should they go out into the Campagna to look at 
the empty graves from which they had been taken? So, one 
by one, the cemeteries fell into decay, their entrances were 
choked up, and their very existence was forgotten. Only 
one, that of St. Sebastian, remained open throughout the 
middle ages,—probably from the fact that it is entered by a 
door within the well-known basilica of that name. When, 
in 1578, some labourers who were digging for pozzolana in 
a vineyard on the Via Salaria, came upon a subterranean 
cemetery, Rome was startled as at a new discovery. Since 
that time between forty and fifty such cemeteries, of various 
importance and extent, have been discovered, and there is 
no reason to suppose that the list is yet complete. 
VOL, VI. 8 
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We transcribe our author’s account of the discovery of 
the cemetery of St. Callixtus :— 

“Tt was in the year 1849 that De Rossi found in the cellar 
of a vineyard on the Via Appia, but much nearer to Rome than 
St. Sebastian’s is, a large fragment of a marble slab ; having on 
it the upper part of the letter R, followed by the complete letters 
NELIUS. MARTYR. He immediately divined that this frag- 
ment was part of the tombstone of St. Cornelius, Pope in the 
middle of the third century. He persuaded Pope Pius IX. to 
purchase both this and the adjacent vineyard ; and three years 
afterwards, during the excavations of 1852, the other half of the 
same marble slab came to light in the depths of the subterranean 
cemetery which underlay this vineyard. It was found at the 
foot of the grave, for which it had evidently been made at the 
first. It contained the other half of the letter R, preceded by 
CO, with the letters EP on a lower line, so that De Rossi’s 
happy conjecture was thus crowned with the seal of absolute 
certainty. Moreover, he had satisfied himself by a diligent study 
of all ancient documents within his reach, that the tomb of St. 
Cornelius was very near, though not absolutely within the limits 
of, the famous cemetery of St. Callixtus, and that in this cemetery 
there was a single chapel more famous than the rest, in which 
had once been laid the bodies of many Popes of the third and 
fourth centuries, and in another chapel adjoining it, St. Cecilia. 
Excavations having been made in accordance with his suggestions, 
a fragment of marble was at length discovered, bearing on it 
three letters, or rather the same letter (H) repeated three times, 
one over the other, as the beginning of three successive lines. 
His keen eye recognizing the well-known beauty of the Damasine 
characters, immediately fastened upon this as ‘a confirmation 
strong as text of Holy Writ,’ that this was the Papal vault in 
which Damasus had set up one of his most celebrated inscrip- 
tions. As the work of excavation proceeded, a hundred and 
twenty other fragments of the same inscription were recovered. 
These all have been put together, and the few missing portions 
having been supplied in letters of a different colour, the whole 
may now again be read, just where our forefathers in the faith 
first read it fifteen hundred years ago. We shall have occasion 
to examine it more closely by and by, when we meet with it in 
its own place in the interior of the cemetery. We appeal to it 
now as a decisive proof, from which it is impossible to escape, 
that the cemetery of St. Callixtus has been re-discovered.”* 





* Pp. 117, 118. 
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The celebrated Papal crypt is restored, and the feeling 
upon entering it is one of disappointment. It was, how- 
ever, inevitable that it should be so. 


“The truth is, that when this chamber was re-discovered in 
1854, it was in a complete state of ruin ; access was gained to it 
only through the Juminare, which, as usual, had served for many 
centuries as a channel for pouring into it all the adjacent soil, 
fragments of grave-stones, decaying brick-work, and every kind 
of rubbish. When this was removed, the vault of the chamber, 
deprived of its usual support, soon gave way,’so that if any por- 
tion of it was to be preserved, and put in a condition to be visited 
with safety, it was absolutely necessary to build fresh walls and 
otherwise strengthen it. This has been done with the utmost 
care, and so as still to preserve, whenever it was possible, abun- 
dant tokens of the more ancient condition of the chapel, and of 
its decoration in succeeding ages.” * 


At the same time, the real interest of this singular cham- 
ber lies, not in De Rossi’s conjectural restorations, or his 
guesses, however accurate, at its probable origin and history, 
but in the fragments of the Damasine inscription already 
quoted, and in the broken tombstones of the four Popes 
which were found upon the floor. They are those of Anteros, 
who succeeded Pontianus in 235; Fabianus, successor of 
Anteros in 236; Lucius, who in 253 followed Cornelius, of 
whose burial in the adjoining cemetery of St. Lucina, we 
have already spoken ; and Eutychianus, who ascended the 
chair of St. Peter in 274. The inscriptions are very rudely 
cut in Greek capitals. Lucius is spelt Loukis. After the 
names of the other three Popes is added the title Bishop ; 
and a later hand seems to have subjoined the initial of the 
word Martyr on the tombstone of Fabian. The excessive 
simplicity both of the graves and of the inscriptions upon 
the stones which covered them, is a strong argument for 
their antiquity. It is impossible not to feel that this little 
subterranean chapel was the genuine burial-place of the 
Roman bishops of the third century, or to avoid contrasting 
its antique rudeness with the pompous monuments of later 
pontiffs which deface the great Vatican basilica. 

Much is made in this volume of the discovery of the 
grave of St. Cecilia. Her story is well known, though our 
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authors admit that the Acts of her Martyrdom “cannot lay 
claim to any higher antiquity than the fifth century,” and 
that “their corruption and interpolation” may “be freely 
admitted.”* She was a noble Roman maiden, contemporary 
with Pope Urban (A.D. 222—230), who, although she had 
made a secret vow of virginity, was given in marriage to a 
Pagan, Valerian. But she persuaded both Valerian and his 
brother Tiburtius to be baptized, and, with her husband's 
consent, kept her vow. They were soon publicly rewarded 
with the crown of martyrdom; though Cecilia, for some 
unknown reason, was reserved for a more secret death. She 
was shut up in the Caldariwm, or hot-bath-room, in her 
own house, and, all the pipes being heated, was left to die 
of suffocation. Of course, as is often the case in Roman 
Catholic legend, the Saint could not be killed by any such 
circuitous method ; like the three children in the fiery fur- 
nace, she was miraculously preserved, and recourse had to 
be taken to cold steel at last. Three strokes of the axe 
hardly sufficed to slay her, and she breathed her last upon 
the floor of the bath-room, after three days’ lingering, amid 
the grief and the admiration of the faithful. Then she was 
buried in the cemetery of St. Callixtus. So far the Acts: 
next comes the story of the translation of the relics. Pope 
Paschal I., he who in 817 removed into the city the bodies 
of 2300 martyrs, greatly wished to transfer the relics of St. 
Cecilia also, but he could not find them. Some four years 
afterwards, however, the Saint appeared to him in a vision, 
“and told him that when he was translating the relics of 
the Popes she was so close to him that they might have 
conversed together. In consequence of this vision he re- 
turned to the search, and found the body where he had been 
told. It was fresh and perfect as when it was first laid in 
the tomb,” &c.f Being taken up then with all care and 
reverence, it was deposited in a sarcophagus of white marble, 
under the high altar in the church of Sta. Cecilia in Tras- 
tevere. Here in 1599 the body was found by Cardinal 
Sfondrati, still incorrupt, still in the self-same attitude in 
which death had seized it upon the floor of the bath-room. 
All Rome crowded to the church to wonder and adore, and 
the celebrated sculptor Stefano Maderna preserved the me- 
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mory of the miracle, in the recumbent statue of the Saint 
which is still one of the sights of the Eternal City. 

What is there in the Catacomb of St. Callixtus that 
answers to this story? De Rossi found that there was a 
chapel, all blocked up with earth and rubbish, close to the 
Papal crypt. In this chapel, as it was gradually excavated 
(for the full details we must refer our readers to Brownlow 
and Northcote, p. 158), were found various mural paintings; 
a niche, such as is used to receive the vessel of oil for the 
lamps kept burning before shrines, with a head of Christ of 
the Byzantine type at the back of it; a painting which 
“might well be intended to represent St. Cecilia ;” and “a 
figure of St. Urban in full pontifical dress, with his name 
inscribed.” “When we add,” continue our authors, “that 
immediately by the side of these paintings is a deep recess 
in the wall, capable of receiving a large sarcophagus, and 
that between the back of this recess and the back of one of 
the papal graves in the adjoining chamber there is scarcely 
an inch of rock, we think the most sceptical of critics will 
confess that we have here certainly recovered a lost thread 
of tradition, and may claim to have discovered the original 
resting-place of one of the most ancient and famous of 
Rome’s virgin saints.” * 

The discovery is certainly remarkable and interesting ; 
but let us ask a little more exactly what it amounts to. 
We may admit that there is a fair probability that some 
distinguished Roman lady, named Cecilia,—whatever may 
have been the circumstances of her life and death,—was 
laid here. There are many indications that this cemetery 
was a burial-place of the Cecilii, and she would naturally 
be interred with her kindred. We may admit, too, that it was 
from this crypt that Paschal IL. translated the relics now 
beneath the high altar of Sta. Cecilia in Trastevere. No 
more than this can be said to have received even a sem- 
blance of proof by De Rossi’s discoveries. The whole legend 
in its first form, the vision of the Pope, the story of the 
incorrupt body in 821 and in 1599, are left to rest upon 
their own evidence and find no fresh confirmation now. 
Supposing it certain that this was the burial-place of St. 
Cecilia (and, after all, what is more strictly proved is that 
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Pope Paschal thought it to be so), all we can say is, that 
the Acts, compiled three centuries after the events which 
they narrate, preserve in one particular a genuine tradition. 
Our authors admit that of the mural paintings of the cham- 
ber, the head of Christ and the figure of Pope Urban are of 
a date posterior to the translation ; while of the painting 
which they only suppose to represent the Saint, they say 
no more than that it “may be attributed perhaps to the 
seventh century.” And, in addition to this, the only me- 
thod they are able to propose of bringing the Acts within 
the scope of credible history, is by throwing Pope Urban 
overboard altogether, and supposing the existence of a 
Bishop Urban, whom the mistaken reverence of a later time 
elevated to the chair of St. Peter. We are afraid that we 
cannot subscribe to their statement, that “in substance the 
accuracy of the Acts has been marvellously confirmed by 
all that has since been discovered.” 

We are again at issue with our authors as to the doctrinal 
teaching of the catacombs. In regard to their honesty in 
stating the evidence, we have no word of complaint to 
utter. So far as we are able to form an opinion, they are 
scrupulously exact in placing the means of independent 
judgment within reach of their readers. But we are not 
prepared to assent to their method of interpreting the facts. 
Nothing is easier than to get a dogmatic meaning out of 
pictorial symbols—if you first put it in; but then the sym- 
bols retain their original and direct signification also, with 
which the student may fairly claim to be satisfied. For 
instance, we find figured here a woman with a child upon 
her knee ; and we are assured that the representation, which 
is frequently repeated, is that of Mary and the infant Christ. 
Nothing, we are willing to admit, can be more probable ; 
but what dogmatic evidence can fairly be drawn from the 
fact? The household of Nazareth, the childhood of Christ, 
the domestic side of his life, of which the Gospels say so 
little, have always powerfully impressed the imagination of 
Christian artists; and there has never been a time, in all 
likelihood, at which their pencils were not actively employed 
upon this engaging subject. But what has this, if unsup- 
ported by other evidence of a quite different kind, to do 
with the peculiar place of Mary in Roman Catholic theo- 
logy? So there exist in the catacombs various representa- 
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tions of the Eucharist, some of them direct representations 
of the Lord’s Supper, others couched in enigmatical form. 
In some cases, we have a man sitting behind a table, on or 
in front of which appear baskets of bread, and platters 
upon which lie the mystic fish; in another, we have the 
fish itself, carrying upon its back a basket of bread, in the 
midst of which is a red somewhat, which is taken for wine. 
The fish, no doubt, almost always stands for Christ ; but re- 
collecting the miracle of the loaves and fishes, as well as the 
words with which the Lord’s Supper was instituted, can any 
unbiassed critic deduce from this mass of confused but yet 
natural symbolism, the doctrine of the Real Presence and 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice? Or is it possible to indicate any 
method in which a metaphysical subtlety like Transubstan- 
tion can be expressed in pictorial form? It is admitted 
on all sides that the catacombs contain no symbol of the 
Trinity. And we have not yet seen any evidence which 
convinces us that, in order to explain any symbol or picture 
which actually exists, it is necessary to abandon the literal 
and straightforward interpretation of Scripture, and to have 
recourse to the developing doctrine of the Roman Church. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more natural and appropriate 
than the subjects which were selected for the pictorial deco- 
ration of the catacombs. They are not numerous, and are 
found repeated over and over again, with but slight differ- 
ence of treatment. There is the Good Shepherd (Luke xv. 3, 
John x. 11) feeding his flock, watering his flock, bringing 
back the lost sheep upon his shoulders, even piping to his 
flock, like Pan, or charming them with his lyre, like Or- 
pheus. Some half-unconscious desire to reconcile the old 
and the new may have influenced the artist here ; his mind 
may not have been wholly purged from Pagan beliefs and 
associations ; or he may have felt, not without justification, 
that the Old Testament was not the only place in which it 
was lawful to find types of Christ. In any case, no parable 
seems to have touched the early Christian heart so deeply 
as this ; its significance was so obvious, its pathos so natu- 
ral and so deep. Is it a refinement to suppose that when, 
in one instance at least, the Good Shepherd was represented 
as bringing back, not a sheep, but a goat to the fold, there 
was more in it than the mistake of an ignorant painter,— 
a consciousness that the love of God and Christ must be 
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conceived of as extending even to the lapsed and the lost? 
There is Moses striking the rock, from which pours forth 
the fresh stream at which the sheep drink eagerly: a double 
allusion to the living water (John iv. 13, 14) whereof who 
drinks shall never thirst again, and Christ, the mystic Rock, 
which, in the rabbinical tradition quoted by St. Paul, fol- 
lowed the Israelites in the desert (1 Cor. x. 4). There is 
Noah in the ark, fit type of a church saved by the water of 
baptism (1 Peter iii. 20, 21). There is the whole story of 
Jonah, from the voyage to Nineveh to the bower beneath 
the gourd, which justifies its place among the tombs by 
the words of Christ himself (Matt. xii. 40), “For as Jonas 
was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so 
shall the Son of Man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth.” There is the raising of Lazarus, which 
needs no justification wherever there are bereaved hearts 
and fond regrets. And then, when times of persecution 
came, the three children in the fiery furnace, and Daniel in 
the lions’ den, were there, to give their silent exhortation 
to faithfulness and their promise of Divine help in the hour 
of peril. What is there in all this that is not reconcilable 
with any form of Christian belief, the simplest as well as 
the most developed ? 

But we must stop here. For much that may appear to 
be wanting in these desultory pages, we refer our readers 
to the criticism upon De Rossi's books which has already 
appeared in our pages. And while we are often unable to 
agree with our authors’ conclusions, we take leave of them 
with a cordial acknowledgment of the service which they 
have rendered to Christian archeology in the publication 
of their beautiful volume. 

CHARLES BEARD. 
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VIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Joannis Wiclif Trialogus, cum Supplemento Trialogi. 
Ed. G. Lechler. E Typogr. Clarend. 1869. 

THIs is the first instalment of that publication of the chief 
works of John Wyclif, Latin and English, of which the 
Delegates of the Oxford University Press have undertaken 
the superintendence. The book, which makes a good-sized 
octavo volume, is well printed, and has been, so far as the 
text is concerned, very carefully edited by Professor Lechler, 
of the University of Leipsic, who has written an introduction 
in Latin, throwing a clear light on many points of interest, 
such as the date at which the work was composed, its lite- 
rary form, the editions through which it has passed, and 
the merits of the different MS. texts. The section (D, p. 8) 
which treats of the contents of the work, might perhaps 
have been more fully elaborated ; in particular, some account, 
from a theologian so well versed as Dr. Lechler has proved 
himself to be in the controversies that prevailed in the En- 
glish Church of the middle ages, of the relations in which 
the writer of the 7’rialogus stands to the theological and phi- 
losophical thought of his age, would have been exceedingly 
welcome. In the absence of such an account, the following 
paper is intended, not indeed to settle, but to stir the ques- 
tion, by contributing, under the form of an analysis of the 
Trialogus, a few facts tending to explain how it was that 
Wyclif’s influence as a theologian was so great, and as a 
philosopher so small. 

From the Prolegomena of Dr. Lechler, the polished 
Latinity of which has the unfortunate effect of making the 
style of Wyclif appear all the more barbarous, may be 
gathered many interesting facts. The date of the composi- 
tion of the work is shown to have been 1382 ; the arrange- 
ment into books and chapters, the conversational form of 
the argument, the ever-recurring ground-tone of the appeal 
to Scripture, are then noted ; particulars are given respecting 
the previous printed editions (of which one was published, 
probably at Basle, in 1525, the other at Frankfort in 1753), 
and also concerning the existing MSS., which are all at 
Vienna ; lastly, the plan on which the present edition has 
been prepared is described. 

To any reader who has the slightest acquaintance with 
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the theology of the middle ages, a clear general notion of 
the contents of the Trialogus will be conveyed, when we 
state that it is a system of theology,—Corpus Theologize,— 
and resembles in form and plan many other systems, pro- 
duced both earlier and later. The type, and also the first 
example, of these systematic treatises, was the Book of the 
Sentences by Peter Lombard, Archbishop of Paris in the 
12th century. The Liber Sententiarum is in four books ; 
so is the Trialogus. The first book of the Sentences is 
“De Mysterio Trinitatis ;’ the first book of the Trialogus 
is “De Deo.” The second book of the Sentences treats of 
the Creation and Formation of Things, corporal and spiri- 
tual; the second book of the Trialogus is headed “De 
Mundo.” The third book of the one treats of the Incarna- 
tion of the Word, of the cardinal virtues, the Decalogue, 
&c.; the third book of the other is “De Virtutibus Pecca- 
tisque et de Salvatore.” The fourth book in each treats of 
the Seven Sacraments and the four last things. 

But the reader would be widely in error who from this 
agreement in external literary form should infer any simi- 
larity in the tone and contents of the two works. The 
Trialogus reminds one of some old castle or minster-church, 
the shell of which has remained entire, while time, or fire, 
or violence, has destroyed the interior. So it is here: we 
have the outward aspect of the majestic temple which scho- 
lastic theology raised to the God whom it adored; but 
when we enter, all is changed ; the former symmetry and 
internal harmony are gone; a new spirit has entered in 
and dwells there. A corroding element, “mining all within,” 
has disintegrated the once solid structure; its parts no 
longer cohere; and though the shell remains, one sees 
clearly that it is no longer either necessary or suitable to 
its new inmate ; that innumerable ties and secret supports 
are gone; and that the outer case will soon go the way of 
the internal economy. 

Any one who is but slightly acquainted with Peter Lom- 
bard, or the Summa of St. Thomas, and then opens the 
Trialogus, will certainly admit that the metaphor I have 
used does not exaggerate the extent of the differences be- 
tween them. But I must attempt, though the rough diction 
and extremely technical style of reasoning make the task 
difficult, to illustrate my meaning by a few extracts. 
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In the first book, “De Deo,” the conclusions differ little 
frem those generally received, but Wyclif has always his 
own way of arriving at them. The object of § 6 is to shew 
Deum esse trinum. The doctrine of the Trinity, it is asserted, 
is capable of being proved by the light of nature, and of this 
thesis Wyclif proceeds to give a scholastic demonstration. 
Novelty and temerity are here, as everywhere ; yet although 
the method is strange, aud the logic of the most abstruse 
and hair-splitting description, the doctrine as ultimately 
reached appears to agree with that of the orthodox schools. 

It is with reference to those parts of religion which coal- 
esce with human life, that the destructive force of Wyclif’s 
genius is most clearly apparent. Thus, in ch. v. of Book iii, 
which treats of the distinction between mortal and venial 
sin, it seems as if, though he begins by accepting in a limited 
sense the received doctrine, the course of his thoughts pre- 
sently swept him away into a region of opposition and 
defiance. First he admits that there is such a thing as 
mortal sin: “Potest autem peccatum dici mortale, quod 
dignum est morte secunda puniri ex arbitrio Dei nostri. 
Et sic solum peccatum finalis impcenitentize (quod est pec- 
catum in Spiritum Sanctum) proprie est mortale ; quod- 
cunque autem aliud peccatum, cum sit dignum venia, potest 
dici rationabiliter veniale.” But after a while he comes to 
the clear conclusion that every sin, be it small or great in 
man’s judgment, is infinitely detestable and heinous in the 
eye of God. “In quantum dominus, contra quem peccatur, 
est altior, in tantum peccatum commissum contra illum est 
gravius ; sed Deus est infinitum magnus dominus, ergo pec- 
catum contra illum commissum proportionaliter est grave. 
Similiter ut malum est plus detestabile, est proportionaliter 
magis malum; sed omne peccatum videtur esse infinitum 
detestabile, et per consequens ita malum.” But when 
Pseustis, the “devil's advocate” of the dialogue, says that 
at this rate “omne peccatum est irremissibile, et per conse- 
quens, cum omnes peccamus, nullus nostrum salvabitur,” 
Wyclif, like an expert schoolman, has an equivocation ready. 
By calling sin infinite, he merely meant that it was without 
a “finis laudabilis”! “ Peccatum dicitur infinitum quodam- 
modo privative, hoc est, peccatum caret fine laudabili, gratia 
cujus deberet fieri.” 

Again, in the discussion on the sacrament of Penance, the 
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subversive tendency of his thoughts, which seems to increase 
upon him the more he gives them free play, is remarkably 
apparent. He has of course to speak of private confession, 
and begins by admitting that, considering its utility in 
numerous cases in preventing sin, it is “simpliciter neces- 
saria.” “Videtur mihi quod sit ex suppositione necessaria, 
et sicest simpliciter necessaria, quia aliquibus quos Deus ad 
hoc preordinat taliter confiteri, cum multi ex erubescentia 
Deo confitendo peccatum commissum, et ex completione 
peenitentiz injuncte, cum timore alias taliter confitendi, a 
peccato iterum committendo communiter se preservant.” 
But he explores the subject further; the bull of Innocent 
IIL, commanding that every man should confess his sins at 
least once a year, recurs to him ; and the spirit of resistance 
rises high within him. “ Videtur mihi quod ista observantia 
hujus legis papalis debet admitti preecise de quanto discretio 
confitentis judicat ipsam sibi proficere.” Soon the tide rises 
higher yet: “ Prospiciamus igitur in lege perfectz libertatis, 
quid precipitur et mandatur a Domino, et illud perficiamus 
et a vetito abstineamus abque attentione ad leges ordinatas 
noviter, et est satis.” Finally, so far from “simpliciter neces- 
saria,” confession appears in the light of a positively bad 
institution. Being superfluous, “nedum a malo est, sed est 
malum, communiter czecans multos.” 

There runs through the T'rialogus, amid all its eccentri- 
cities and temerities, one governing principle, which, in the 
judgment of many, will be held more than sufficient to 
counterbalance all defects, were they ten times as numerous 
as they are. This principle is that of the constant appeal 
to Scripture (interpreted, one must suppose, by private 
judgment), with a view to overthrowing, on whatever sub- 
ject the need may arise, the verdict of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion. In this respect Wyclif was a true harbinger of the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century. Just as Latimer, in 
his disputation held at Oxford in 1554, refused to bow to 
the opinions of Chrysostom, St. Austin and the Fathers 
generally, unless so far as each “bringeth Scripture for his 
proof, and agreeth with God’s word,” so Wyclif, in a hun- 
dred passages of the Trialogus, makes substantially the 
same appeal. 

A word in conclusion as to Wyclif’s philosophy, and the 
position which he held in relation to the two great schools 
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which divided the thinkers of his age. Wyclif was a Realist, 
a fact which not one of his biographers appears to have 
taken note of ; that is to say, he belonged to the conserva- 
tive and stationary school in metaphysics. The immense 
services which our great countryman, William of Ockham, 
had just rendered to science, could hardly have been un- 
known to, but they do not seem to have been appreciated 
by, Wyclif. A single illustration will shew what a gulf 
separated them. Wyclif (Trial. i. 6) considers that the mo- 
tion of the heavenly bodies demonstrates the existence of 
a Primus Motor. But Ockham (I quote from M. Haureau’s 
Histoire de la Philosophie Scholastique, Vol. II. p. 422), 
when asked, “if the divine intelligence is the first efficient 
cause of all that exists, answered that, as philosopher, he 
did not know, since experience did not inform him as to 
the modus agendi of the first cause, and reason possessed 
neither the right nor the power to penetrate into the divine 
sanctuary.” Yet Wyclif distinctly repudiates the extrava- 
gances of Realism,—that tendency to multiply entities and 
ideal forms indefinitely which occasioned the aphorism of 
Ockham, Entia non sunt multiplicanda preter necessita- 
tem ; he scouts the notion that “quelibet creatura, immo 
quidlibet nominabile, est idea ;” or that there is or can be, 
“ydea ydee et sic ad infinitum.” 

It is curious to find Wyclif belonging to the backward 
school in metaphysics, just as Luther, by his denial of free- 
will, ranged himself with the backward school in ethics. 
In both cases the theoretic finality was compensated by the 
impetus which they communicated to practical reformation 
in all forms of the temporal life, domestic, social, and poli- 
tical. The German intellect could find no permanent rest- 
ing-place in Luther’s theology ; but the German character, 
rising against a centralization, the practical outcome of 
which was, not the peaceful primacy of Peter's see among 
the Christian communities of the world, but the meddling 
of wily Italian priests in German politics, and the abstrac- 
tion of countless German thalers for Italian purposes,— 
found in Luther a tribune, a colossal man, able to champion 
its cause with effect. So the philosophy of Bacon and Locke 
cannot be connected by -any ties of filiation with that of 
Wyclif; and yet that fidelity to contract, that veracity in 
work, that aversion to sham spirituality, which characterize 
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modern England, may be traced in large measure, with all 
the momentous consequences that flow from them, to the 
teaching of Wyclif. THomMas ARNOLD. 





2. Some Philosophical Books. 


In two lengthy Letters,* Mr. Hazard seeks to refute the 
well-known doctrine of J. S. Mill respecting Cause and 
Will—i. e. that Will is a particular species of Cause, and 
all Cause a simple relation of invariable antecedence—and 
to establish in its place the theory that Volition is the 
source of all power, and that the consciousness of produc- 
tive energy in our acts of will is the experience, on occasion 
of which arises both the idea of Force, and the necessary 
judgment that everything which happens has its efficient 
Cause. In his first letter, Mr. Hazard skilfully and, we 
think, successfully combats Mr. Mill’s dictum, that in popu- 
lar usage the words Cause and Effect indicate merely a 
time relation among phenomena. In ordinary discourse 
the word Cause, as Mr. Hazard maintains, certainly carries 
with it the idea of a dynamic and not of a merely temporal 
nexus ; and even if it could be shewn that Mr. Mill's defini- 
tion covers in point of extension the same ground as the 
idea of Cause, it nevertheless misses the essential feature in 
that idea, inasmuch as it drops out that element of efficient 
energy, without which the word loses its usual meaning, 
and assumes one quite distinct, and quite unrecognized 
beyond the narrow range of sensational psychology. For 
scientific purposes, ie. for the discovery of natural laws 
and for the consequent power of scientific prediction, no 
doubt, the knowledge of the uniform sequences that obtain 
among phenomena is the great desideratum; and such 
knowledge is also useful to the philosopher as marking out 
the track along which the creative energy is exerted ; yet 
no invariable antecedent, when discovered, is ever felt to 
satisfy the soul’s craving for a cause unless it be also re- 
garded as the vehicle for the manifestation of some power 
or force. It is quite true, as Mr. Mill urges, and as Hume 
urged before him, that this productive energy is cognizable 
by no one of our senses ; but this is no argument against 








* Two Letters on Causation and Freedom in Willing, ‘addressed to John 8. 
Mill, by Rowland G. Hazard. London: Longmans and Co. 1869. 
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its reality save with those who are wedded to the theory 
that all our mental furniture is imported through this chan- 
nel of sensation. The idea of Power, of Force, of Cause, is 
unquestionably present in the mind, and it rests with Mr. 
Mill to explain its genesis and its inextricable complication 
with all our conceptions and trains of thought. The experi- 
ential philosophy has hitherto failed to discover the parent- 
age of this irrepressible notion, and we feel satisfied that 
the true clue to its history is in the hands of those who 
recognize (as does Mr. Hazard) that its birth is intrinsic to 
the soul, that it grows out of our personal consciousness 
that in our volitions we are true originators of influence ;— 
not simple links in the transmission of prior energy (as the 
older Necessarians believed), still less mere items in a train 
of sequences (as Hume and Mill contend), but genuine 
effectors of those changes which we speak of as produced 
by our Will. Mr. Hazard’s exposition on this question is 
worth reading; but he is apparently unaware how little 
there is in it of novelty, and that this region of psychology, 
in which he seems to think he is about the first explorer, 
has really been to a large extent surveyed and mapped out 
by thinkers of greater acumen and wider culture. Our 
thanks, however, are due to him for earnestly insisting on 
that originating and dynamic element in volition, the ignor- 
ing of which is, we think, a momentous error in Mr. Mill’s 
philosophy. The second Letter, on the Freedom of the 
Will, the Libertarian will find to be a very disappointing 
one. It is rich in asseverations of this freedom, and very 
poor in that accurate analysis of the testimony of conscious- 
ness, on which alone a sound doctrine of liberty can be 
erected. While well aware that all attempts to prove our 
moral freedom (that is, to reach it inferentially from prior 
knowledge) are inevitably self-destructive, we yet accept it 
in simple faith as a primary truth unequivocally announced 
by the soul, nor (in spite of Kant’s third antinomy) do 
we find it clash with any necessary law of thought. Mr. 
Hazard, however, fails to interrogate those facts in our con- 
sciousness which form, in our opinion, the main witnesses 
in the case. In respect to our ethical nature, Freedom, in 
his judgment, means simply power to act in accordance 
with our moral decisions: freedom, in our view, is to be 
recognized rather in the antecedent stage, in the autonomy 
we possess in the formation of these moral decisions. Ac- 
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cordingly Mr. Hazard denies that Choice is at all an affair 
of volition ; whereas to us it seems that the power of selec- 
tion which the mind exercises in reference to motives of 
various moral worth, is not only a case of volition, but even 
the crucial test of genuine free-will. Unless the advocate 
of Liberty uses as his fulcrum in this controversy the power 
of free election among springs of action of different ethical 
rank, he will never succeed, we feel assured, in heaving off 
the dead-weight of necessity. As natural consequences of 
this radical mistake, Mr. Hazard sees no essential difference 
between the volitions of a man and those of an oyster, and 
informs us that his doctrine of Freedom is as compatible 
with “power of prediction” as is Mr. Mill's Determinism. 
The same fundamental error leads to his assertion that we 
always act in accordance with our character. The study of 
consciousness does not. we think, reveal this: it tells us 
that our characters determine the range and nature of the 
moral problems we are called upon to solve, of the moral 
conflicts we are called upon to decide, but that the act of 
preference, the volition whereby the ego sides with the nobler 
or the baser prompting, has not a certain state of character 
either for its Cause or for its Invariable Antecedent. It is 
the original act of a creative Spirit, and to inquire further, 
why the ego in the last resort lays the stress of its volition 
on one out of several competing motives, and by thus se- 
lecting it makes it the successful one, is to ask a meaning- 
less question,—it is to seek to bring the Real within the 
laws of the Phenomenal, to treat as an Effect that which in 
its very essence is a Cause. Our Volitions are the Causes of 
our Character ; but our Characters only furnish the Condi- 
tions of our Volition. He who forgets this, deserts the side 
of Liberty, and virtually yields an unconditional surrender 
to Necessarian claims. 

Of the little space that can be afforded for these notices, 
we have given the greater part to Mr. Hazard’s book, partly 
because it deals with a question so momentous in its bear- 
ings upon moral and religious philosophy, and partly because 
we think that a failure to base this doctrine of Free-will on 
a sure foundation tells detrimentally upon a book of far 
higher value, at which we have now to glance.* This work 





* The Metaphysic of Ethics. By Immanuel Kant. Translated by J. W. 
Semple, Advocate. New Edition. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clarke. 1869. 
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(of which we are glad to see a new and neat edition) gives 
us the most important of Kant’s teachings on Moral Philo- 
sophy. The translation is esteemed for its accuracy, and is 
now enriched with an able Preface from Dr. Calderwood. 
It is through his ethical writings that the genius of Kant 
finds readiest access to English thought ; and though among 
us at present Utilitarianism possesses in Mr. J. 5. Mill a 
modern Epicurus who can dress it up in all that is amiable, 
we still believe that the sterner Stoical tone of Kant’s mo- 
rality is fitted to awaken a deeper response in a land where 
Puritan sentiments are, we trust, not yet extinct. It is well 
known that, in his celebrated Critique of the Pure Reason, 
Kant, notwithstanding his masterly severance on psycho- 
logical grounds of d-priort from empirical knowledge, yet 
teaches that the former does not legitimately admit us to 
any supersensual realities ; and thus recognizing it only as 
regulative forms of thought, he leaves his readers to all 
appearance hopelessly imprisoned in the comfortless realm 
of subjectivity. However, in the Critique of the Practical 
Reason (a portion of which is contained in Mr. Semple’s 
volume), a way of escape is revealed. The voice of con- 
sciousness, which Kant regards with mistrust when it tells 
of the objective reality of Space and Time, of God and 
Human Liberty, he recognizes as reliable when it speaks in 
tones of command, and, with regard to Duty, utters its 
Categorical Imperative. The solemn injunctions of the 
conscience cannot be subjective creations ; they are in us, 
but not of us; and being such, they imply our freedom, our 
immortality, our relation to a perfect Deity. Thus the Cri- 
tical Philosophy gives back to Ethics what it snatched from 
Metaphysics. “All’s well that ends well ;” yet we think 
the reader of this volume will feel with us that Kant’s de- 
cided refusal to admit the objective claims of psychology, 
in the Kritik der reinen Vernunft, weakens the professed 
basis of his Ethical System, and renders it dubious, after 
all, whether Liberty is with him pure freedom of choice, or 
only spontaneous conformity with the moral law. 

By the side of Kant’s treatise, we may put a recent trans- 
lation of a work of his pupil, J. G. Fichte.* Those who 





* New Exposition of the Science of Knowledge. By J. G. Fichte. Trans- 
lated by A. E. Kroeger. London: Triibner and Co. 1869. 
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have made acquaintance with Fichte’s thought through Mr. 
W. Smith’s translations of his more popular writings, may 
be glad to have a sample of his systematic lectures. We 
do not profess to be able to follow the line of deductive 
reasoning whereby out of the most abstract conceptions the 
principles of all knowledge are evolved. Our inability to 
do this is, however, by no means surprising, as the Preface 
tells us that “five or ten years may be needed to get full 
possession of it; but he who has possession of it has pos- 
session of all sciences.” The translator laments over the 
degeneracy of an age that classes “the crude individual 
reflections of men like Herbert Spencer and Stuart Mill” 
under the head of philosophy. We agree with him that 
the writings of these men, easy reading though they be, 
smack little of that “divine philosophy” that satisfies and 
cheers the soul; but we believe that we shall reach more 
substantial possessions in the realms of truth by following 
in the sober steps of teachers like Maine de Biran, Jouffroy 
and James Martineau, who cautiously advance by the light 
of psychology, than we could ever win by seeking to accom- 
pany the Post-Kantian Germans in their too ambitious 
flights. 

We need not, however, go to Germany for audacious 
theorizing. An Inner Templar* has made a discovery 
which he truly says “cannot boast of any one philosopher 
or physicist in ancient or modern times as its authority,” 
viz., “that a careful study of Phenomena reveals the nature 
of Noumena.” All, however, that this defiance of Kantian 
theory means is, that the writer has embraced the view which 
Boscovich and Priestley held, and which Faraday looked 
upon with favour, that the atoms of which the universe is 
supposed to be made up are simply centres of forces or 
powers, not matter in which these powers reside. Develop- 
ing this idea in connection with the theory of light, he 
believes he has discovered the size of the respective atoms 
which compose water, air, &. The book is a medley of 
Physics and Metaphysics. The Metaphysics are of the shal- 
lowest sort, and as to the Physics, it is very questionable 
whether Dr. Tyndall will endorse them, as the author (deter- 








* What is Matter? By an Inner Templar. London: Wyman and Sons. 
1869. 
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mined, it would seem, to exasperate the mancs of Bacon as 
well as of Kant) tells us, with apparent pride, that he has 
not made a single experiment. One pleasant thought we get 
from the book: the reminder that Dr. Priestley’s sagacity 
forecast the theory of matter that is now seen to best accord 
with electrical phenomena. Suppose, too, the centres of 
force to be the loci of Divine Volitions, and his much-abused 
“materialism” may well blend with the loftiest spiritual 
philosophy. 

One little book remains. The Rev. W. R. Burgess* gives 
us a thoughtful criticism of the views of recent writers on 
the relations of thought to expression. Admirers of the 
philosophy of Mr. Mill and Mr. Bain will find useful hints 
and corrections in this tract. There is also some interest- 
ing philological information culled from Bopp and Max 
Miller, though here we could wish that the author had had 


the advantage of hearing Professor Key’s lectures. 


CHARLES B. UPTON. 





3. Mr. Voysey’s Sermons and Defence.+ 


Mr. Voysey’s last volume of Sermons, while marked by 
the same intellectual characteristics as its predecessors, is 
pervaded by a certain tone of pathetic appeal to the con- 
sciences of men, natural to a preacher who has been driven 
by forces, less and less controllable, to seek a refuge from 
the heat of the world, “ under the shadow of the Almighty.” 
The best justification of Mr. Voysey’s heresies is the spirit 
from which they evidently spring ; and yet “the Spirit” is 
the last authority which can be recognized in an ecclesiasti- 
cal court. Mr. Voysey was tried for heresy in the “ Chancery 
Court of York ;’ but the only plea to be urged in defence 
of such sermons as he has preached is to be found in the 
words of Paul: “Now we have received, not the spirit of 
the world, but the spirit which is of God; that we might 
know the things that are freely given to us of God.” Asa 
preacher, Mr. Voysey judges texts of Scripture by a more 





* The Relations of Language to Thought. By W. R. Burgess, M.A. Lon- 
don: Williams and Norgate. 1869. 

+ The Sling and the Stone. By Charles Voysey, B.A., Vicar of Healaugh. 

Defence of the Rev. C. Voysey, B.A., on the Hearing of the Charges of 
Heresy preferred against him in the Chancery Court of York, on the 1st of 
December, 1869. Triibner and Co. 
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literal standard than he would probably wish should be 
applied to his own words, and rather sees clearly the cha- 
racter of isolated facts and principles, than grasps their sub- 
tle relationships to each other and to the mystic history of 
human faith and sin; but, by reason of his own earnest 
religious convictions, he undoubtedly tries to awaken the 
world out of its apathy and indifference, and to persuade 
the halting and timid to take bolder measures and to trust 
in God. The world needs not only mediators to smooth 
the paths between old dogmas and new thoughts, but pro- 
phets to declare distinctly what are the differences between 
the present and the past, and prepare in the desert a high- 
way for the coming Lord. Mr. Voysey’s sympathies are 
with the prophets and not with the mediators; but since 
ecclesiastical authorities recognize mediators and not pro- 
phets, the grounds of his condemnation are not far to seek. 

To our mind, no heresies, either plainly uttered or inge- 
niously discovered, in Mr. Voysey’s sermons, can destroy 
the strength and worth of his reverent fear of limiting the 
power and glory of God, his solemn eagerness to identify 
the primal demands of conscience with the sanctities of 
faith, and his manifest conviction that the God who in- 
spires men to love and respect each other, no matter what 
religious opinions they may profess, is indeed the true God, 
and there is none other than He. 

We confess our preference of the larger part of the here- 
sies of the sermons to the grounds of the “Defence.” The 
very fact that a preacher needs by ingenuity of argument 
to reconcile his living thought with the fixed creed of his 
church, is itself a restriction of the “liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free.” Is it satisfactory to justify the 
freedom of a Christian minister by the plea that it is law- 
ful to “contradict any explanation of any mystery which is 
not inserted in the Thirty-nine Articles, and that without 
being called upon to supply any other explanation,” and 
that he has only signed an “unintelligible proposition”? 
Is it any fair part of the work of a religious teacher to pro- 
fess what is unintelligible and carefully avoid attempts at 
explanation? The lines of an independent man are surely 
cast in strangely unpleasant places, when he indicates his 
claim to think at all by the statement, that he is “not 
obliged to attach any special meaning” to certain Articles 
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established by law as the creed of his Church. It may be 
granted (as Mr. Voysey claims) that the 9th and 11th Arti- 
cles are confessedly mysterious and exceedingly vague, and 
that the meaning of the doctrines they contain has been the 
subject of endless controversy ; but is not this very defence 
a sufficient objection to subscription itself, and a valid 
reason of escape from entanglement with the yoke of their 
bondage? In endeavouring to describe in human forms of 
speech the relationships existing between the soul and its 
Maker, is it fitting to employ words which to the ignorant 
may express the strangest superstitions, and to the subtle 
analyst be destitute of meaning ? 

The position assumed by Mr. Voysey with reference to 
the legal aspects of his case is, we believe, just and wise. 
He has fairly challenged the decision of the only Court 
which can give an opinion upon the harmony of his doc- 
trines with the standards of his Church, and honourably re- 
solved to abide the issue. The tender mercies of ecclesias- 
tical prosecutors have always been a bitter satire upon the 
charity which “suffereth long and is kind ;’ and Mr. Voy- 
sey’s experiences do not differ from those which have so 
repeatedly broken the melodies of holy worship with the 
cries of the victims slain at the altar; but he is undoubtedly 
right in his conviction that he can only withdraw from the 
contest by the sacrifice of his manly independence. There 
can be no “drawn game” in the struggle of the individual 
soul against ecclesiastical authorities. Church may con- 
tend against Church, and in special cases, “draw” the game 
for power ; but the prosecution of Mr. Voysey does not raise 
a question between Church and Church, but between a 
living soul and an authority which bids it neither speak 
nor teach in the name of Jesus. 

Whatever the issue, Mr. Voysey has nothing to gain and 
nothing to lose, for he has neither conceded or retracted 
any principle he holds ; and the verdict of acquittal or con- 
demnation will leave him what he is, a free and honourable 
preacher of the gospel of Christ according to the grace given 
unto him. 

H. W. CROssKEY. 
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4. Ewald’s Introductory Hebrew Grammar. Translated from 
the Third German Edition by J. Frederick Smith. 8vo. 
London: Asher and Co. 1870. 


Since Ewald’s large Hebrew Grammar (Ausfiihrliches 
Lehrbuch der Hebriischen Sprache), an early edition of 
which was translated into English by Dr. John Nicholson 
in 1836, has grown in successive editions to its present 
bulk of 1000 somewhat closely printed pages, it has become 
useless as a grammar by which to learn the language, and 
is to be used mainly as a thesaurus for consultation by 
maturer scholars, who will find every phenomenon, even 
the minutest points and rarest phrases, duly recorded and 
explained there.. The latest edition of Ewald’s shorter 
Grammar (“Hebriiische Sprachlehre fiir Anfiinger”), con- 
sequently, is the book which expresses the author's most 
matured views in a form and scope suitable for learners. 
This work has, notwithstanding its author’s eminence as a 
Hebraist and the great labour and time he has devoted 
specially to these grammatical works, never been trans- 
lated. The Hebrew teachers and learners of this country 
are therefore greatly indebted to Mr. J. F. Smith for pre- 
senting them with a translation of this very handy book, 
in which, partly through the philosophical arrangement 
and divisions of the subject-matter itself, and partly by the 
help of excellent indices and table of contents supplied by 
the translator, there ought to be no difficulty in finding 
whatever is wanted. One excellent feature of the book is, 
that all the tables—alphabet, schemes of nouns and verbs 
—are placed at the beginning, and can therefore be found 
ina moment. The want of this occasions frequent trouble 
in the use of Gesenius’ and other grammars. 

It is impossible to use this Grammar without a sense of 
the great advance made by it upon earlier attempts on the 
same field. Everything is here traced to its source in some 
general principle, until hardly anything is left to appear 
arbitrary or anomalous. Scarcely any of the various vowel- 
changes have to be learned as capricious ; the fundamental 
meanings of the two tenses are so firmly laid down, and so 
clearly expressed in the names now given to them of Per- 
fect and Imperfect, in place of the old Preterite and Future 
(a change which even the modern editors of Gesenius have 
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been forced to adopt), that the various uses to which they 
are put, including even their force after the Vav conversive, 
follow naturally therefrom ; and in the syntax the distine- 
tion between the principal sentence and the dependent 
clauses of state or condition is infallibly recognizable. The 
language thus loses that ambiguity which was really only 
the result of ignorance of some of its essential principles ; 
so that it ought never again to be said, as I have heard, 
that Hebrew is admirably fitted for theological dispute, 
since nearly every sentence may with equal plausibility be 
made to mean half-a-dozen different things. 

At the same time it is quite open to doubt whether 
Ewald’s philosophical arrangement of the facts of the lan- 
guage, followed even in this Grammar for beginners, be the 
best suited for the learning of the language. To learn all 
the laws of the collocation, changes, disappearance and 
insertion of vowels, of the formation of syllables, and of the 
accent, before a single word has been given upon which to 
practise them, is to charge the impatient memory too hea- 
vily. It is easy to see that no schoolmaster has written 
the book, but one used to impart only the higher instruc- 
tion to pupils accustomed to handle books. The difficulty 
has been so much felt in Germany, that even in schools 
where this Grammar is adopted as a foundation, exercise- 
books have been published which take the rules in a very 
different order, and lead the pupil gradually on, much in 
the same way as on the Ollendorff or Kerchever-Arnold 
method. Such exercises as these German masters have 
provided, including translation in both directions, are much 
wanted as a companion or introduction to even this intro- 
ductory grammar. At least three such in German are known 
to me, based on this grammar, and more have probably been 
published since the latest of them. 

The style of Ewald’s book is not very perspicuous, and 
terms are used without explanation which may be generally 
intelligible in Germany, but which ought to be defined in a 
translation ; and I fancy the want of such explanation will 
cause difficulty to students. Thus the word tone is never 
explained, although it is certainly an innovation on English 
usage to use it of the accented syllable of a word; and, 
what is worse, the newly-coined word pretone is explained 
in vague terms which will be intelligible only to those who 
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previously know its application. There is no explanation 
of the sounds of the letters of the alphabet ; yet the differ- 
ence between the two ts, the two ks, and the two ss, as well 
as the nature of ayin (which is noted in the table as gh), 
should have been described. The translator would have 
done better to work more freely, and aim less at producing 
Ewald’s ipsissima verba, than at making everything clear to 
an English student. He is, indeed, far too literal through- 
out, translating every German particle, even where English 
idiom either has none exactly equivalent or could better 
dispense with it. His English will sometimes bear a differ- 
ent meaning from that intended, as at § 216, “The only 
feeble attempt to form case-endings,” by which is meant, 
not that there were other strong attempts, but that this 
is the only attempt, and that a feeble one. This Grammar 
is said to serve for “purely scientific readers.” I protest 
against the introduction of this Germanism, scientific. Wis- 
senschaft is not the equivalent of science, but rather of 
method. Wissenschaftliche Behandlung is the methodical 
treatment of a subject, laying down its first principles, and 
proceeding thence to ali the legitimate deductions and deve- 
lopments which follow. Science is in English absolute 
knowledge, such as can be had only of the phenomena 
resulting from the unchanging laws of physical nature or 
of mathematical and logical truths, and cannot rightly be 
applied to the products of the free and uncalculable work- 
ings of the human mind, whether in language or in thought. 
Max Miiller’s Science of Language was bad enough, but his 
lecture the other night on the Science of Religion will surely 
open people’s eyes to the absurdity of the German-English 
use of the term science. Much as I regret defects such as I 
have shewn in the translation, I believe it is generally clear 
enough to be quite intelligible, and it is certainly a great 
boon to English students. R. MARTINEAU. 








5. Miscellaneous. 


The first work upon our list is entitled, “Judged by his 
Words: an Attempt to weigh a certain Kind of Evidence 
respecting Christ.”* There is nothing either new or of great 





* Judged by his Words. An Attempt to weigh a certain Kind of Evidence 
respecting Christ. Longmans. 1870. 
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worth in it. By the employment of a method which most 
readers, we think, will pronounce fatal to the usefulness of 
the undertaking, all that could be of true value to an intel- 
ligent reader is carefully cut out. The book is an attempt 
to collect from Christ’s words, as recorded in the Gospels, 
evidence with respect to his nature and character. The 
method of the writer, however, is to name only by chapter 
and verse the passages where the words occur, and to 
accompany each reference with a sort of paraphrase of the 
passage, followed by suitable reflections or deductions. 
Perhaps an actual collection of the sayings of Christ, sepa- 
rated from other matter, and given without note or com- 
ment, might present in a purer light some points of his 
character, and so facilitate the weighing of this kind of 
evidence respecting him; but it is certain that under the 
method employed in this book the words of Christ meet us, 
not in their proper integrity, even so far as that is to be 
found in the Gospels, but notably bent and spoilt by passage 
through a mind which, like most minds, is not altogether 
pellucid. Sufficient difficulties surround the subject, without 
our being called upon to correct unnecessary errors of mental 
refraction. In addition to this fault of method, the leading 
design of the book possesses inherent weakness. It is not 
clearly made out why we should attempt to judge of Christ 
by one particular class of actions rather than by the whole 
known record of his life. The plea which is set up for this 
preference, that “there are very few of his reported acts 
which do not partake of the miraculous,’* and that the 
miraculous must not be relied on as historical evidence, 
loses its force when we find that throughout the work 
these miraculous acts are assumed as matters of known 
fact, and are used even to throw light upon the words of 
Christ. Besides this, it will surprise no one to discover 
that this writer finds it impossible to separate words from 
incident and deeds. In the case, for example, of the stilling 
of a tempest on the lake of Galilee,t is it from the words 
only of Christ that evidence is to be gathered as to his 
character, or rather is not our author right and wise, how- 
ever unfaithful to his professions, in judging from the whole 
behaviour of Jesus on the occasion? Though wise enough, 
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however, to be thus inconsistent, the writer becomes involved 
in confusion ; and after a careful perusal of the volume, 
we find it difficult to say whether the deeds or the words 
of Christ have after all had the greater share in leading up 
to the final results. The case is not rendered more palatable 
to a student by the betrayal everywhere, and sometimes 
avowal, of a strong bias and prejudgment. We do not say 
that the mind which undertakes such a task as is here 
attempted, is not to be itself previously confirmed in some 
opinion on the subject ; but the impartial sifting and weigh- 
ing of evidence does require a certain power of detaching 
the mind from its prepossessions, and of judging from the 
sceptical side: and this power seems to be wanting to the 
author of this book, There is, however, much display, and 
we feel sure a very honest display, of candour. Besides the 
intention to avoid in the plan of the work all help from 
anything of a miraculous nature, the evidence from the 
words of Christ recorded in the fourth Gospel is entirely 
left out from the final summary. This Gospel, although it 
appears to the writer “authentic and genuine, and as honest 
and true as the others,”* is considered by him as written 
by John the disciple in his old age, as later in date than 
the other three Gospels, as supplementary in its purpose 
and execution, as giving the meaning of what fell from 
Christ’s lips, in the language not of Christ but of John, 
and, above all, as having been written by John with an 
ulterior object, beyond that of simply recording acts and 
words. John “wrote for the purpose of supporting the 
doctrine of Christ’s divinity.”+ 

The actual results attained in this volume are arranged 
under the two heads of things Proved, Shown or Displayed, 
and things Claimed or Asserted. They are not in any 
striking way different from the results ordinarily arrived at 
by readers who take all that appears in the Gospels as his- 
torically reliable. The steps of reasoning which are involved 
in passing from the things shown or claimed in the words 
of Christ to a judgment concerning his character and nature, 
are either omitted, or when given are not sufficiently logical 
in their process. It is obvious that the extraordinary claims 
and assertions made by any historical personage may count 
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as easily against him as in his favour; and that if he is to 
come to trial at all, it is necessary to make a further 
inquiry. 

The “ Homiletic Analysis of the New Testament”* belongs 
to a class of works which we cannot greatly admire. Its 
object is to assist the preacher in his preparation of ser- 
mons ; and of course it aims primarily at the exhibition of 
telling points suitable to the impression of a general audi- 
ence. The subject, in Dr. Parker's own words, is “looked 
at homiletically."+ This is a delusive species of comment- 
ary, at best; and, in our judgment, assimilates the expo- 
sition of Scripture a little too closely to the sensational sort 
of literature. We see this tendency even in the title-page, 
which announces as the introduction to the work, “An 
Essay on the Life of Christ considered as an Appeal to the 
Imagination.” Our impression of Dr. Parker’s writings, so 
far as we are acquainted with them, is, that they deal some- 
what too largely in this speculative and imaginative kind 
of material, offering it, that is to say, when what is more 
substantial and satisfying might have been expected. The 
best advice we can give to those who are disposed to put 
themselves under such guidance is, that they should be on 
their guard against being led to neglect the dictates of 
sound reason, learning and good sense, for what appeals 
only to the imagination, and is certainly, to our judgment, 
not always in good taste. For example, at p. 131 and p. 132 
of this volume, in reference to the sympathy of Jesus at the 
grave of Lazarus, we read thus: “The tear of sympathy 
need not have preceded the shout of power at the grave of 
Lazarus. But it did, and we thank God for it. God walked 
forth on the wings of the power, but man trembled in the 
tear. It was a glorious union. Power with a tear in its 
eye,—the eyelids of Omnipotence wet with the tears of 
sympathy. Ay, that is mystery—that is God!” Mystery, 
indeed. But where would the character and influence of 
the Gospel narrative have been, if it had followed this style 
of fine writing ? 





* A Homiletic Analysis of the New Testament. By Joseph Parker. Vol. I. 
The Gospel by St. Matthew. 1870. 
+ P. 215. 
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Mr. Godwin’s “Gospel according to St. Mark”* is a 
different kind of book. It is concise, sensible, historical, 
full of matter, and, we cannot doubt, will be a useful aid to 
those who read it, whether “homiletically” or otherwise. 
We must add that we do not like the translation, although 
no fault need be found with it on the ground of accuracy. 
But we think the author often departs quite needlessly 
from the time-honoured and familiar common version. For 
example, in the first verse of the Gospel, he renders, “ The 
beginning of the Glad-tidings of Jesus Christ, God’s Son.” 
Ts “Glad-tidings” an improvement upon “Gospel,” on any 
account whatever? And we would similarly ask, what 
advantage has “God’s Son” over the far more euphonious 
and dignified rendering, “the Son of God”? The former, 
indeed, omits the article, and in that point is more close 
to the Greek ; but the advantage, we submit, is in this 
case too dearly purchased. 

But, indeed, we would further ask, ought these words to 
be retained at all? Tischendorf, in his latest edition (1869), 
omits them as spurious. We put this question the more 
emphatically because Mr. Liddon in his Bampton Lecturest 
makes a wonderful use of the words in question. Under 
the pressure, we suppose, of great need, he appeals to the 
first verse of St. Mark, as proving that this Evangelist’s 
idea of Christ’s relation to God, as Son, is essentially the 
same as that conveyed by the narratives of the miraculous 
conception, in the first and third Gospels. This he does 
on the authority of the words viov cov, which, however, 
Tischendorf now tells us are no part of the original text. 
We do not suppose that Mr. Godwin retains them for any 
such reason; but we wonder that he does not allude to 
their doubtfulness, more especially as he gives his readers 
due notice of the uncertainty which attends the last twelve 
verses of this Gospel, himself defending their authenticity. 

Mr. Bosanquet tells us, in his Preface to the work named 
below,t that a primary object aimed at in it is “to remove 





* The Gospel according to Saint Mark. A New Translation, with Critical 
Notes and Doctrinal Lessons. By John H. Godwin. 1869. 
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t Messiah the Prince, or the Inspiration of the Prophecies of Daniel, &c. 
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the date of Belshazzar’s feast and the change of dynasty 
at Babylon,” and “to place these events exactly forty-six 
years later than the common date.” He believes Daniel to 
have been the author of the whole of the book bearing his 
name, with the exception of certain passages in chapters 
x. and xi. These, he thinks, may have been the comments 
of some later writer, written probably in the time of the 
Maccabees, and afterwards incorporated with the original 
text. He takes the old orthodox view of prophecy, and 
considers that the words Messiah the Prince (Dan. ix. 25, 
26) refer directly to Christ, and that the “little horn” sig- 
nifies the Papacy. He believes that in the “latter days” 
the Jews will be restored to their former position as a 
nation, and he dedicates his book to them, as the “ inherit- 
ors of the kingdom ‘which shall not be left to other people.’” 
What we have said will sufficiently indicate the nature of 
this work, and we may add that a long and complicated 
chronological disquisition appears to be conducted through- 
out with great ingenuity and learning. It is not in our 
power to enter here into any minuter criticism of the details 
introduced. 

“The Visible Unity of the Catholic Church”* is the title 
of a vigorous polemic, which Mr. M. J. Rhodes maintains 
through two stately octavos, against Dr. Pusey and the 
Anglo-Catholics. The position of the latter is, that the 
English, though forced by circumstances into a situation of 
visible separation from the Catholic Church, is nevertheless 
not in a state of actual schism, and that the true Catholic 
Church exists, not embodied in any single communion, but 
in three branches, Roman, Greek and English, which, though 
apparently three, are really and substantially one. Against 
this artificial, we had almost said fantastic theory, Mr. 
Rhodes contends with considerable success, and his work, 
as an argumentum ad hominem, may be accounted convinc- 
ing. Reasoning from data and by methods which Anglo- 
Catholics would find it difficult to impugn, he shews that the 
unity of the Church, as they and he understand the term, 
must be a visible unity ; while he has no difficulty in heap- 
ing up proofs that between Rome and Canterbury there is 





* The Visible Unity of the Catholic Church, maintained against Opposite 
Theories, &e. By M. J. Rhodes, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Longmans. 
1870. 
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not, and never has been since the Reformation, anything 
but disunion. A large part of his work is taken up with 
the examination of historical precedents, in which he treats 
his readers to numerous legends of the British Church in 
the sixth and seventh centuries, which he narrates as if the 
events of that dark and distant age were as well known to 
us as those of the eighteenth century. He has indeed 
throughout an eye to the general reader ; his style is clear, 
lively, sometimes even rhetorical ; and he does not hesitate 
to diverge from the main line of his argument when any 
opportunity of interesting digression offers itself. At the 
same time, Mr. Rhodes’ work would have no power of per- 
suasion to any but an Anglo-Catholic reader. It begins 
with a theory of the Church which Protestants reject, and 
continually assumes what they would regard as requiring 
proof. Even to such, however, it may be useful in render- 
ing still more clear a fact, of which Anglo-Catholics appa- 
rently cannot be persuaded, that Rome will never make 
terms with them, but will accept their allegiance only on 
the basis of unconditional surrender. We are much mis- 
taken if they do not find that the Holy Apostolic Church 
of Greece, upon which they are just now lavishing compli- 
ments and caresses, is in the same mood. 

Those persons who content themselves with the reports 
of the public press, can have very little conception of the 
extent to which Catholic doctrine and practice are making 
their way in the Church of England. A prosecution here 
and there, the results of which are easily evaded, rather 
draws away the attention of the public from the thousand 
cases which are not prosecuted ; while the unofficial utter- 
ances and private aspirations of the party are far in advance 
of the positions which they elect to defend in courts of law, 
whose jurisdiction they dispute and whose decisions they 
affect to despise. But then no external authority at all can 
be brought to bear upon forms of private devotion. Mr. O. 
Shipley, an indefatigable purveyor of advanced Ritualistic 
literature, furnishes a practical manual of Invocations of 
Saints and Angels,* confining himself at present indeed to 
scriptural saints and angels (though he promises a volume 





* Invocation of Saints and Angels ; compiled from Greek, English and Latin 
Sources, for the Use of Members of the Church of England, Edited by Rev. 0. 
Shipley, M.A. London: Longmans. 1869. 
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wholly devoted to the Virgin), and preserving for the most 
part an indirect form of supplication. Suppose it pleases a 
clergyman to pray after this fashion, who is to prevent him ? 


“© heavenly physician and most faithful companion, holy 
Raphael, who restoredst the sight of Tobit and leddest Tobias 
through the whole course of his journey and so broughtest him 
back safely to his home, be thou the physician of my soul and 
body, drive from me the mists of ignorance, and constantly stand 
by me amid the dangerous pilgrimage of this life, until thou 
leadest me back to my Heavenly Fatherland, where I may enjoy 
the Beatific Vision for ever.” 


Or if another, adopting Mr. Shipley’s “ Ritual of the Altar, 
according to the Use of the Church of England,”* by help 
of pauses and private prayers and unseen gestures, really 
turns the service of the Communion into the sacrifice of the 
Mass, how can the congregation help it? What they see 
and hear is the familiar Office—often rendered, it is true, 
in an unfamiliar fashion—and they have nothing to do with 
the priest’s secret and personal devotions. Still less can 
they meddle with his personal preparation for his work ; 
and if he chooses to make use of a manual of piety like this 
of Tronson’s,+ which is just a preparation for confession and 
communication after the true Roman pattern, they have 
nothing to say. Yet the object and effect of all such works 
as these, whether intended for the use of clergy or laity, is 
to assimilate Anglican with Catholic modes of thought. It 
is to change the use of Canterbury into the use of Rome. 
It is to take English religion out of the Protestant into the 
Papal hemisphere of feeling. So long as this is clearly 
understood, we have nothing to object against the process. 
Anything that hastens the time when the principles of 
Authority and Liberty will come into clear and decisive 
collision, with no force of insincere and illogical Protestant- 
ism between to break the shock and to confuse the issue, is 
a gain to truth. 





* The Ritual of the Altar; containing the Office of Holy Communion, with 
Rubrical Directions, Private Prayers and Ritual Music, according to the Use of 
the Church of England, &. Edited by Rev. O. Shipley, M.A. London : 
Longmans. 1870. 

+ Examination of Conscience upon Special Subjects; translated and abridged 
from the French of Tronson. Edited by Rev. 0. Shipley, M.A. Ascetic 
Library, Vol. IV. London: Rivingtons. 1870. 
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Several recent publications, as well as the proceedings in 
Convocation, have borne witness to the wide-spread and 
growing conviction, that the people must have brought 
before them those questions of scriptural criticism which 
have hitherto been for the most part confined to scholars. 
The Roman Catholic author of “ Bible Difficulties”* dwells 
upon the problems that demand solution, in fixing the true 
text and determining the right translation of the canonical 
books, in order to lead his readers to the conclusion that 
the Bible is absolutely useless, as a guide to truth, without 
an authorized interpreter. He displays considerable inge- 
nuity and scholarship in the suggestions he makes as to the 
interpretation of the texts he adduces in illustration of his 
arguments. But he entirely ignores the possibility of the 
needful interpreter being found in the mental and spiritual 
powers of the individual inquirer. In a totally different 
spirit, another writer grounds his appeal solely on the letter 
of Scripture, and endeavours to justify a modification of 
current orthodox theology by textual arguments.t But he 
is compelled, in his very first chapter, to propose a new 
translation of texts he adduces, changing the meaning gene- 
rally found in them. The author is evidently sincere and 
earnest, has thought for himself within certain limits, and 
has gained an emancipation from some dogmatic errors ; but 
the style is so bad and the reasoning so unphilosophical, 
that, though the book is a small one, reading it is a great 
task. Who can argue with a writer who insists that his 
own translation and interpretation of Old-Testament texts 
shall be received as unanswerable proofs of the truth of his 
assertions respecting the nature and destiny of man, and 
the whole course of God's dealings with our race ? 

“Sermons by J. A. Mackay,”t is an instance of the cruel 
kindness of well-meaning but mistaken friendship. The 
author, having been Chaplain of Penang for nine years, was 
presented on his departure with a testimonial and a request 
that he would publish a volume of sermons, with his por- 
trait. The portrait, a singularly pleasing one, is the best 





* Bible Difficulties: their Teaching Value. Williams and Norgate. 

+ Man next to God in his Original Status and Final Destiny. A Plea for 
Redemption. Longmans. 

+t Molochology not Theology: Penang Sermons. By James Aberigh-Mackay, 
B.D., Senior Chaplain of Meerut, &e. Triibner and Co. 
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thing in the volume. The sermons were probably interest- 
ing to the hearers, but to the reader they appear common- 
place, marked by no clear logic, no deep scholarship, no 
novelty of thought or diction. We look in vain among 
them for a reason for the extraordinary title of the volume. 
The tone is generally kindly ; but even this characteristic 
vanishes when “infidelity” is spoken of, and the preacher, 
after alluding to “the Tiibingen school,” exults in the hope 
that “God, in His own time, will put a hook in the nose 
of that Leviathan.” Is this the “molochology” referred to 
in the title? 

The state of thought to meet which “ Primary Truths of 
Religion”* is intended, is a very common one, and the 
volume will be found interesting and useful by many per- 
sons. It is, however, much too small for the magnitude of 
the topics treated, and the consequence is, in some instances, 
a baldness and incompleteness that are eminently unsatis- 
factory. The tone is good throughout, with a union of 
candour towards opponents with a steady grasp of clear 
opinions by the writer. The principal blemish is, that 
among the “primary truths of religion” are included his- 
torical questions, with which religion is only incidentally 
connected.—Africa sends us a volume of sermons} which 
England might be proud to have produced. The dedication 
and preface tell us that they were preached to the “Free 
Protestant Church” in Cape Town, and that they are “the 
work of a youth,—a licentiate just returned from the Uni- 
versity, who therefore has had no practice in the art of 
writing sermons.” They were originally preached in both 
Dutch and English, and editions are published in both lan- 
guages. The tone is free and at the same time reverent. 
The style is at once clear and forcible. The firm hold of 
the writer on essential truths is as remarkable as his rejec- 
tion of the forms in which such truths are often presented. 
Some expressions he may wish to soften and some opinions 
he may modify, as more years pass over his head; but the 
value of this volume, as a monument of free thought and 





* Primary Truths of Religion. By Thomas M. Clark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
of the Diocese of Rhode Island. Bell and Daldy. 

+ ‘*Modern Theology.” Sixteen Discourses held in the Mutual Hall, Cape 
Town. By the Rev. D. P. Faure. Cape Town: Van de Sandt de Villiers and 
Co. London: Triibner and Co. 
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bold expression, will be perceived far beyond the circle of 
those among whom it was originally published. 

Dr. Adler's volume of Sermons* on the passages in the 
Jewish Scriptures usually quoted in defence of the Trinity 
and of the fulfilment of Messianic prophecy in Christ, is 
a valuable contribution towards a sounder theory of the 
connection between the Old and New Testaments than com- 
monly prevails. He naturally makes very light of the argu- 
ment for the Trinity drawn from the plural form of the 
name Elohim ; and of such passages as Is. vii. 14, ix. 6, 7, 
gives the historical interpretation commonly adopted by 
modern scholars who are not caught in the meshes of old 
prejudice. To such Psalms as the 2nd and 110th, he assigns 
no Messianic meaning, and interprets Is. liii. of Israel as 
the servant of the Lord. All this has been set forth often 
enough before, and is slowly making its way among thought- 
ful students; but we are not sanguine that it will be listened 
to more attentively from Jewish than it has been from Uni- 
tarian lips. It only remains to add, that nothing could be 
more admirable than the moderate and cautious tone of Dr. 
Adler's controversial writing. 

“The German Working Man”+ is the title of a very 
interesting little volume, in which Mr. James Samuelson 
gives the result of inquiries which he has recently made 
into the “details of the life of the artizan abroad.” He 
describes in a clear and lively way educational institutions 
and amusements at Elberfeld, a Catholic working man’s 
institute at Cologne, unions for self-culture at Munich and 
in Switzerland, and the People’s Bank and Hall of Industry 
at Mayence. We cannot attempt to discuss the innumera- 
ble practical questions which these various institutions 
suggest ; but the facts of this book ought to be familiar to 
all who are working for the organization and elevation of 
the English working classes. Could we but set our insular 
prejudices aside, France and Germany might teach the 
middle and lower sections of English society many a lesson 
of a simple, free, natural life. We heartily commend this 
book to the attention of our readers. 








* A Course of Sermons on the Biblical Passages adduced by Christian Theo- 
logians in support of the Dogmas of their Faith, preached in the Bayswater 
Synagogue. By Hermann Adler, Ph.D. London: Triibner. 1869. 

+ The German Working Man : his Institutions for Self-culture and his Unions 
for Material Progress. By James Samuelson. London: Longmans. 1869. 
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Mr. Alabaster, the interpreter of the British Consulate at 
Siam, gives us, in “The Modern Buddhist,”* much food for 
thought in a very small compass. This curious little book 
consists of extracts translated from a volume entitled, 
“ Kitchanukit,” or “A Book explaining Many Things,” the 
author of which is Chao Phya Praklang, who “successfully 
conducted the foreign affairs of Siam from 1856, when Sir 
John Bowring’s treaty opened the country to foreign trade, 
until two years ago, when he retired into private life stricken 
with blindness.” The Foreign Secretary of Siam is a culti- 
vated and thoughtful gentleman, with a considerable know- 
ledge of European affairs and methods of thought, who has 
seen nothing attractive in Christianity in any of the forms 
under which it has been presented to him, and prefers to 
abide in his Buddhist faith. The book is one of singular 
interest to all students of religion, but we particularly com- 
mend it to all who are exercised in mind to account for the 
ill success of missionaries in the East. 

Mr. Cox’s “ Latin and Teutonic Christendom” + contains 
the substance of more than one brilliant essay, which, hav- 
ing originally appeared in the Edinburgh Review, are here 
welded together into a whole. We will not say that the 
operation is so scientifically effected as to have rendered 
invisible the lines of junction ; but, at all events, the result 
is a very interesting volume, which, while better adapted 
than a larger one might have been to the habits of modern 
readers, may suggest inquiries and stimulate studies of 
wider and deeper scope. At the present moment, when the 
(Ecumenical Council raises many questions in men’s minds 
which are not to be answered without some accurate know- 
ledge of the course of ecclesiastical history, Mr. Cox’s essay 
has a peculiar value. We cordially recommend it to the 
attention of our readers. 

So far as we can penetrate Mr. Gorman’s meaning in 
his “ Athanasian Creed and Modern Thought,”} he greatly 





* The Modern Buddhist; being the Views of a Siamese Minister of State on 
his own and other Religions. Translated, with Remarks, by Henry Alabaster. 
London: Triibner. 1870. 

+ Latin and Teutonic Christendom : an Historical Sketch. By Rev. G. W. 
Cox, M.A. London: Longmans. 1870. 

t The Athanasian Creed and Modern Thought. By Rev. T. M. Gorman, 
M.A. London: Longmans. 1870. 
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desires to retain that formula in use, and with this view 
furnishes an explanation of it, which it appears to us is 
heretical in the sense of “confounding the persons.” The 
merits of Mr. Gorman’s book are the clearness with which 
he sees that the propriety of worship paid to Christ is the 
real dividing-line between orthodox and rationalistic reli- 
gion, and his honourable acknowledgment of the services 
rendered to theology by Unitarian divines, while, at the 
same time, he is most strenuously opposed to their charac- 
teristic conclusions.— “Church Membership on Church 
Principles”* is an essay, apparently by a clergyman of the 
Irish Church,” written with a view of supplying some theo- 
retical guidance in the present disorganized condition of 
that communion. It contains nothing novel or brilliant 
either in thought or language, but is throughout character- 
ized by moderation, good sense and a genuine religiousness. 
The “Church principles” it aims to enforce are what in En- 
gland we should call only moderately high ; but in Ireland 
they would no doubt assume a more pronounced aspect, in 
contrast with the prevalent type of decided Evangelicism. 
“The Religion of the World,’+ by H. Stone Leigh, is a 
thoughtful and sometimes eloquent essay, in which the 
author advances the thesis, that all religions have a com- 
mon foundation in human nature, that their several pecu- 
liarities fit them for the special work they have to do, and 
that their position in the intellectual and moral scale chiefly 
depends upon the degree of civilization in those who hold 
them. But this theme is not one that can be adequately 
worked out in a few pages, and we have grave doubts whe- 
ther Mr. Leigh’s learning is equal to the largeness of the 
task which he has set himself—Mr. Page Hopps’ “ Life of 
Jesus, re-written for Young Disciples,’t is hardly to our 
taste. It is simply and pleasantly written, but we cannot 
help feeling that for the young nothing is gained by sub- 
stituting other words for those of the evangelists, and we 





* Church Membership on Church Principles: an Essay on the Gifts and 
Functions of the Christian Society. By Rev. R. T. Smith, M.A. Dublin: 
Hedges, Foster and Co. 1870. 

+ The Religion of the World. By H. Stone Leigh. London: Triibner. 1869. 
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greatly object to the introduction of statements for which 
there is no historical evidence, and which are no more than 
the product of the writer’s consciousness. We much prefer 
the same author's “Church of the Future foreshadowed in 
the Unitarian Church of To-day,”* which is a manly and 
vigorous sermon. 

We desire also to give a word of special welcome to a 
new and cheap edition of Conybeare and Howson’s St. 
Paul,+ in one volume, which ought to bring this valuable 
work within the reach of al] Sunday-school teachers. While 
we refrain from estimating the critical results of this volume, 
it is only fair to say that it brings together an accumulation 
of external illustration of the life and letters of St. Paul, 
which the English reader will find nowhere else—Among 
other well-known works which are before us in new edi- 
tions, we would mention Mr. Samuel Greg’s “Scenes from 
the Life of Jesus,”+ which embodies many alterations and 
contains two chapters wholly new ; a re-issue of Ullmunn’s 
“ Sinlessness of Jesus,”§ translated from the seventh altered 
and enlarged e<lition of the German original ; and Mr. Con- 
stable’s “Duration and Nature of Future Punishment,” || 
in which the author reiterates, with fresh illustrations, his 
thesis of the ultimate annihilation of the lost. 

Some three years ago we noticed in favourable terms a 
pamphlet by Dr. Maziere Brady, impugning the alleged 
apostolical descent from St. Patrick of the present Irish 
Episcopate ; the answer now comes in the shape of a “ Nar- 
rative”@] by Mr. W. H. Hardinge, published for the “Na- 
tional Protestant Union.” It chiefly consists of statements 
extracted from the State Papers and thrown into a tabular 





* The Church of the Future foreshadowed in the Unitarian Church of 
To-day. A Sermon, &c. By J. Page Hopps. London: Triibner. 

+ The Life and Epistles of St. Paul (Conybeare and Howson). New Edition. 
Longmans. 1870. 

t Scenes from the Life of Jesus. By 8S. Greg. Second Edition. Edinburgh : 
Edmonston and Douglas. 1869. 

§ The Sinlessness of Jesus an Evidence for Christianity. By Carl Ullmann, 
D.D. Translated by Sophia Taylor. Third Edition. Edinburgh: Clark. 
1870. 

|| The Duration and Nature of Future Punishment. By Henry Constable, 
M.A., Prebendary of Cork. Second Edition. London: Longmans. 1870. 

“| Narrative in Proof of the Uninterrupted Consecrational Descent of the 
Bishops of the Church of Ireland, &e. kc. By W. H. Hardinge, Barrister-at- 
Law. London: Longmans, 1869. 
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form. Upon the very complicated historical questions 
which it raises, we do not feel inclined or competent to 
express an opinion. Other pamphlets which lie upon our 
table are, “A Plea for the Study of Hebrew in Preparation 
for Holy Orders in the Church of England,”’* in which the 
author, Mr. Wilkinson, at once laments the paucity of Hebrew 
scholarship among the clergy, and pleads with convincing 
urgency that some knowledge of the language of the Old 
Testament ought to be made a condition of ordination ; 
“The Church in Wales,”+ a sensible letter to Mr. G. O. 
Morgan, M.P., by the Rev. E. St. J. Parry, in which the 
writer admits the unpopularity of the Church of England 
in Wales, and frankly confesses its mistakes and shortcom- 
ings; “Theological Colleges and Cathedral Reform,” in 
which is urged the application of cathedral organization 
and revenues to the work of specifically theological educa- 
tion ; and an admirable sermon, on the death of Dr. Row- 
land Williams, preached at Broad Chalke the Sunday after 
his funeral, by the Rev. John _ a clergyman formerly 
very closely connected with Dr. Williams in ministerial 
work, but now rector of East Anstey, North Devon. 

We especially desire to draw the attention of our readers 
to Mr. Sedley Taylor's pamphlet on “ Clerical Subscription,” || 
and Mr. Clarke’s on “The Present Dangers of the Church 
of England.”@{ Each the production of a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and of a clergyman who has signified 
his desire to give up his orders, so far as the law permits, 
they resemble one another in clearness of thought, in sin- 
cerity of purpose and in honesty of speech. Taken in 





* A Plea for the Study of Hebrew in Preparation for Holy Orders in the 
Church of England. By Rev. W. F. Wilkinson, M.A. London: Longmans, 
1870. 

+ The Church in Wales: a Letter to G. O. Morgan, Esq., M.P. By Rev. 
E. St. J. Parry, Balliol Coll., Oxon. London: Longmans. 1870. 

t Theological Colleges and Cathedral Reform. By Rev. G. W. Pennethorn, 
M.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Chichester. Oxford: Parker. 
1869. 

§ The Ideal of the Christian Minister. A Sermon, &c. By Rev. John 
Owen. Published by Request. London: Williams and Norgate. 

| The System of Clerical Subscription in the Church of England : its Unjus- 
tifiable Character and Injurious Results examined. By Sedley Taylor, M.A., 
Vice-Master of Trin. Coll. Cam. London: Macmillan. 1870. 

4] The Present Dangers of the Church of England. By W. G. Clarke, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cam. London: Macmillan. 1869. 
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connection with Mr. Leslie Stephen’s outspoken article in 
Macmillan’s Magazine for March of this year, they seem to 
indicate that at least a section of Broad-Church clergymen 
are beginning to be dissatisfied with a position which their 
friends, for them, have long felt to be ambiguous and irk- 
some. Without attempting to estimate on general grounds 
the comparative advantages of remaining in the Church to 
leaven it, and seceding from the Church to protest against its 
errors, we may at least say that the former course has been 
tried for some time with little effect, and we should be 
curious to watch the issue of the latter. In any case, what- 
ever practical results may follow, we very heartily welcome 
and approve both these pamphlets. 
E. 





